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PERSONAL 
ENTLEMAN offers another, preferably Retired 
Services, hospitality in his modernised 
antique cottage, Lake District, together with 
trout fishing on private lake, coarse fishing. 
boating, shooting (rough) over 500 acres; full 
board, excellent servants. Inclusive 3 guineas 
weekly. Permanency desired.—Box 485. 
ADY (middle-aged) requires post as Companion 
to another: where some staff. Correspondence, 
reading, friendly helv.—Box 480 
ODERNISED COTTAGE on Quantock Hills, 
Share of home offered country lover; willing 





join forces with married couvle.—Box 478 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OWLS When buying new equipment, 


remember JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a 
bias in your favour. Hand made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
heath, Surrey 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 


Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 


Tar, 40 gallons 55 - 
4 free barrels.—FRANK COOPERS 
Merchants, Canterbury 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased tor cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversraiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396.) . 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
ie Cantey aos EARLY & OO. Sh Dew 
MAYfair 0651 
Ere ATIONAL 
enquiries can now be 


delivered; 


(Rees ITE or 
Builders’ 





WOODWORK Orders and 
accepted for small 
equipment for schools and nurseries - J 
WILKINSON & SON, Dept. 2, Eastbourne. 
7 VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley Street, W.1. Designs 
and creates hats of charm and distinction, and 
remakes clients’ own hats with equal care. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1651. 
URS. Good Furs bought 
repairs and remodels; 
—RALLI FURS, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER 


and sold. Also 
finest workmanship. 
House, 235, Regent 
Mayfair 2325 6. 
BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
EW ROLLS RAZOR, DE LUXE; complete; 
boxed. £6. Eight-day Travelling Alarm 
Clock; multi-jewel; luminous; blue leather case; 
latest; as new; perfect; superior. £15. New 
Waterman Fountain Pen and Pencil set, de luxe; 
in leather case; superior; perfect. £6. New 
Autopropelling Pencil. £1/10/--—B. W. THOMAS, 
Barlby Road School, Kensington, London, W.10. 
ORTRAITS of thoroughbred horses all types ; 
also pedigree cattle and greyhounds painted 
by specialist who worked under the late Mr. 
Lynwood Palmer Prices from 50 guineas.— 
Box 571, REYNELLS. 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 











FOR SALE 
TTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Beau- 
tifully dressed TAME RABBIT FURS and 
LAMB SKINS for GLOVE AND SLIPPER making 
Buy now before exhausted. Approval 
Send stamp for particulars.—DOMESTIC FUR 
PRODUCERS, LTD., Newton Abbot 
ROWN LEATHER JODHPUR BOOTS, size 5, 
excellent condition, price £33 WALTER, 
32. Birling Road, Tunbridge Wells 
ROWN RIDING HABIT (sidesaddle), 
quality, made by “Busvine.”’ £20 or near offer 
No coupons. Stock size.—Write to Box 445, o1 
telephone Fiaxman 1820 about 10 a.m 
CANALETTO, 1697 Rialto Bridge, 
A Venice, delightful, painting on panel, 





stocks 


very best 


-1768. 
small 


silt frame. £30. Photograph on request Box 444 
E* ERNOIES (Envelope Notepaper in one 

4 piece Ha idiest stationery known. Packets 
available, 4 for 5 6; 8 for 10 -, post free.—G. SW AIN 


(Agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton. 
FINE FIREPLACE SET for sale. comprising pai 
sixteenth century cast iron firedogs, fireback, 
with wrought iron fire basket fitted for lighting 
by gas if required, £25. Also weathered bird-bath 
on pedestal, £2. View by appointment only; 
purchaser must make own transport arrange- 
ments.—OSBORNE, 6, Meadway Gate, N.W.11. 
Speedwell 2800. 
ENTLEMEN’S 


Preston. 


Leather Tobacco Pouches, 
ideal Xmas Presents, 146.—HOWARD, 
Pantiles, Winscombe Way, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
ENUINE CHARLES I OAK PANELLED ROOM 
with original stone fireplace slips surmounted 
by green and gold embossed leather, containing 
ipproximately 900 sq. ft. A’*so room of Flemish 
panelling containing appioximetely 300 ft 
Inspection by appointment.—Box 417, 
(2ORGE III THREE-PIECE TEA SERVICE, 
a very tine pair of George II candlesticks, 





two coffee pots and other antique silver table 
items for disposal at very reasonable prices. 
Approval.—LT.-COLONEL STEWART, O.B.E., 


Wingham Place, Rochester, Kent. 
AMMERLESS EJECTOR 12-BORE GUN, by 
Greener, Model F.H.50, in perfect condition, 
may be inspected in London at short notice, 
price 90 gns. or nearest offer Box 416 
ADY’S BOOTS AND SKATES for sale, size 6$, 
beige, tongue lined lambskin. Best quality 
skates, complete with leather « covers, price 10 gns. 
Also 23 copies “‘Country Life,”’ 26.5.44 to 27.10.44 
inclusive, price 25- the lot including cost of 
postage in British Isles.—Box 460 
ADY'’S GRE TWEED WINDSMOOR COAT 
4 for sale fully lined, as new, no coupons, £12, 
Box 457 
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FOR SALE 
UDSON 28.8 CHASSIS, 1939, fitted with Touring 
Car Body by Coachcraft, Ltd., turquoise blue. 
Speedo reading 5,400 miles, not registered since 
December, 1939. One of the most beautiful cars. 
SYD ABRAMS, LTD., 141, Waterloo Road, Man- 
chester 8. Tel.: Broughton 2254 5. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph, by an Exhibitor R.A. 
Terms moderate. Specimens sent.—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
OTOR MOWER, good running order, £50 or 
best offer over. Purchaser to collect from 
Reading.—Write, 3A, Tudor Gardens, Wealdstone. 
NATION: AL 14-in. stroke, 7-in. diameter of 
cylinders, 20 b.h.p. Oil Engine for sale, fly- 
wheel 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, formerly used for 
generation of electricity supply Plaza Cinema, 
9. Chapel Street. Preston. 
O COUPONS. Lady “ie sell black Boots with 
Stille Skates, size 5, perfect condition, £6.- 
MISS JOHNSTONE. 236. Finchley Road. N.W.3. 
FFICER’S black and brown Riding Boots by 
Maxwell, hardly worn, complete with trees, 
foot size 10, leg length 20 in.; perfect workman- 
ship: pre-war. Offers.—Box 461. 
ECONDITIONED TIMBER SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS from 8 ft. x 8 ft. to 100 ft. x 15 ft. 
Send for list.—D. McMASTER & CO.. Mount 
Bures Works, Bures, near Colchester. Essex. 
GAFES FOR HOME USE, tradesmen or offices, 
“7 etc.. from 20 gns., free delivery.—Write for 
full particulars or local Agent’s name, CYRUS 
PRICE & CO., Wolverhampton. Established 
nearly one hundred years. 
GHETL AND SHEEPSKIN FLOOR 
approx. 40in. by 30in., £550; smaller sizes 
£44-, coupon free; available in white, yellow, 
gold, and rose. Fair Isle Gloves, 176 pair, 1 cou- 
pon. Fair Isle s. 176 each, coupon free 
All-over Fair Isle eless Pullovers (gents.), 
93 9; 6 coupons All-over Fair Isle Jum- 
pers, 1426; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Jumpers, 
805; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.1.B. Cardigans, 859; 
6 coupons. F.I.B. Scarf. Glove and Beret Sets, 
666; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted All-wool Socks, 
76 pair; 2coupons. Hand-knitted Golf or Shooting 
Stockings, 20- pair; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted 
Shetland Socks, 146 pair; 3 coupons. Special 
offer of two Hand-made Leather Holdalls, zip- 
fasteners, £9 each. Leather Despatch Case, §&7. 
Two Ladies’ Harris -ed Coats. Lovat Mixture 
and Brown Herringbone, new but slightly imper- 
fact, £10 each, coupon free. Zeiss Ikon Folding 





RUGS, 











Camera, £15. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded.—THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Dept. C., Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 


Outer Hebrides. 
GTAMPsS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
\ JATCH, flyback chronograph hunter, 2'. oz 
silver case; repeater 4 chime; price £22 10 - 
—s. ALEXANDER & ab (COV.), LTD., Watch 
Manufacturers, 61, Allesley Old Road, Coventry. 


GARDENING 

ULBS—any lot 10-. All guaranteed to flower 

in 1946. 25 Early Tulips, 33 Mixed Tulips, 30 
Mixed Darwin Tulips, 25 Double Daffodils, 12 
Kaiserskroon Tulips, 25 Clara Butt, 15 Parrot 
Tulips, 50 Double White (Camellia flower), 50 
Pheasant Eye (sweet smelling), 25 King Alfreds, 
=, 40 Bath’s Flame, 40 Croesus, 40 

50 Horace, 50 Mixed Narcissus, 50 
Mixed Daffodils, 100 Grape Hyacinths, 30 Crocus, 
40 Mixed Anemones, 50 Snowdrops, 100 Aconites, 


























10 White Lilies, 50 Lilies of the Valley. 3 Red 
Lilies, 4 Pink Lilies, 25 Golden Spur, 50 Princeps, 
30 Scarlet Anemone 30 Dutch Iris, Spanish 
Iris. 50 Bluebells, 7 Crown Imperials, rladioli, 


20 Rhineland Tulips. Every lot 10 -; half lots 6d. 
extra each lot; any 11 lots, 100-. All carr. pd. 
List 1d.—CHARLES CURTIS & CO., Chatteris, 
Cambs. 
CL LOcsEs at their simplest. By using one 
and stainless steel clip you can convert any 
size glass into a “J.G."’ Cloche. Make them as 
large as you like. 7 - doz. rods and clips, cr. pd. 
c.W.0.—J. GARDNER. Caves, Chislehurst, Kent 
D* SNNIS MOTOR MOWERS, Allen Motor 
Scythes, Pegson-Marlow Wheelbarrow Pumps, 
Rowtrac and Rotary Hoe Motor Cultivators.— 
For details of the above and other labour-saving 
implements for the garden and estate, West- 
country readers are invited to write: J. T. LOWE, 


rod 











LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
UTCH-GROWN BULBS. Hyacinths, pink, 
white. red. blue, perdoz.: topsize. 15 -: second 

size, 12 -; bedding size. 9-. Darwin, Mendel, and 


Triumph Tulips in 12 varieties: topsize per doz., 
6-:; per 100, 45 Double and Single early Tuli 
in 12 varie ties: top size, per do > per 100, 
Daffodils and Narcissi, in 8 varieties: top size, per 1 
doz., 6 -; per 100, 45/-. Iris, blue, yellow, and white. 
top size, per dozen, 26; per 100, 20-. Crocus, 
yelluw, blue, white, and striped: top size, per doz., 
26; per 100, 20-. Price List, English and Dutch 
Bulbs, on application 1d. stamp. Cr. pd. C.W.O, 
—WINDMILL NURSERIES, Crawley, Sussex. 
ON’T let winter play havoc with your Mower. 
Have it reconditioned or sell now. Hand or 
motor machines thoroughly overhauled, ready 
for the spring, or purchased at a good cash price. 
Mowers exchanged.—DALE, JONES & CoO., 
81, Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chels show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
ARDEN PLANNING. 








Design and supervision 





of gardens old and new, by kL. N. COWEL 
B.Sc., LL.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


FLOWERING 


P* SRPETUAL 
pink and 


new varieties, 
and 6-inch pots, 5- to 76 each.—Box 368. 
S¥- ATEURS, strong pattern, 126; als» ladies’ 
> Packing and registered postage 1,- 
Money refunded if dissatisfied.—E. REE 
Strawberry Hill Road, Twickenham. 
VE ABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN LTD., Seedsmen, histon, Cambs. 


CARNATIONS, 
crimson, in 4-inch 














Bor fee 16 
= _ GARDENING —__ 
L YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 


which supplies abundant humus to tae soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 10/6, 
3 large bags for £1,10/-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. lo purchase tax. Send 
1d. stamp for List C.L.45.—G. F. STRAWSON 
AND SON, Horley, Surrey. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, 
beg to offer 


and ensures the best 





ASCOT, 
limited quantities of Apples: 
Cox's Orange, Bramley’s Seedling Cordons, 15,- 
each (all on Paradise II). Trained Peaches, 
Nectarines from 25- to 40- each. Bush Plums, 
Gages, 96 each (all on Mussell). Blackcurrants, 
3 years selected, 19, 18 - doz. (Ministry Certified), 





2 years 13, 126 doz. Roses: Climbers, Paul’s 
Scarlet, American Pillar, etc., 5- each. Poly- 
anthas: Kirsten Poulsen, Else Poulsen, etc., 46 


each (all on Rosa Canina). Rhododendron species 
and Hybrids, also Cupressus for immediate effect. 





LIVESTOCK 


LACK SCOTTISH TERRIER DOG PUP PIES, 
born July 11. Healthy, strong, show speci- 
mens.—MRS. GILBERT, “‘Highgrove,”’ Eccleston, 
Chorley Lancs. Tel Eccleston 248. 
OXERS. Beautiful Boxer Puppies, 
noted winning dog, Graduate of Griff. Good 
specimens and lovely natures; reared under 
perfect conditions. Born 1.6.45. — RUSSELL 
OLD MANOR KENNELS. Lower Weedon, 
Northants. Tel.: Weedon 106. 
RIDLE BRAND PRIZE 
POWDERS FOR HORSES. 
. Purify the blood. 
. Raise whole tone of the body. 
. .. Made of finest ingredients. 
Invaluable in the stable. Box of 24 individually 
wrapped powders. 7 6 including Purchase Tax and 
post.—NEVVEN PRODUCTS. 50 Drayton Green 
Road, West Ealing, London, W.13. 
HOW CHOWS. Black Puppies of very good 
champion pedigree. Eight weeks old. £21 
each.—MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, Joe’s Folly, 
Taplow, Bucks. Tel.: Maidenhead 608. 
ACHSHUND PUPS, black and tan. and red. 
Champion § stock. Perfect.—PARGETER. 
Montpelier House. Dunstable. 
NGLISH SPRINGER PUPPIES for sale, sire, 
Peter of Shotton; dam, Champion Drumcree 
Joan (Field Trial Green Star winner and numerous 
green stars; best of breeds on bench; best blood 
possible). Excellent dual-purpose pups.—Apply, 
DR. POWER, 104 Kimmage Road West, Dublin. 
OLDEN COCKER PUPS for sale. Reg. I.K.C. 
parents, 1945 Championship show prize- 
winners, ex Belfing Golden Wonder by Dennis of 
Thronberry. — GOOD, Rectory, Kilmagross, 
Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 
UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. 
milkers for private households, etc. Adver- 
tiser can offer, at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with cuality and quantity milkers, choice 








~ CONDITION 











The ideal rich 


specimens of the above two splendid breeds. 
Freshly calved and in-calf cows and heifers, 
young stock Bulls, etc. state exact 


Please 
requirements. Highest satisfaction without 
paying fancy prices.—LANGLEY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold. Horsham, Sussex. 
P® GRANULATED, 176 cwt. (approx.) 

carriage paid. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL, 
1 cwt. -, 56 lbs. 15- carriage paid. HOP 
MANURE 20- cwt. carriage paid. PARROT 
FOOD, 5 pints 20-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, + 
pints 20-. CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pints 20-. 
All post free. —ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

EDIGREE SIAMESE KITTENS for sale (two 

females), 4 gns. each.—HUDSON, The Priory, 
Stone, Staffs 

OODLE, charming black 

puppy by famous sire, 
25 gns.—-HAYMAN, Green 
Radlett, Herts. 

UERNS’ Dachshunds noted dogs at stud and 

young stock for sale. — MISS SPURRIER 
i ERNS, Gt. Kingshill, near High Wycombe. 
.: Holmer Green 105. 
ICTORY” 














miniature male 
ex prize-winning dam, 
Trees, Loom Lane, 








XMAS PRESENT. Smooth Fox 
Terrier Puppies by “Dunstylist.".. Many 
champions in pedigree. Born October 12.—Par- 
ticulars from OWNER. Hill Farm House, Mark- 
yate, near St. Albans. 
ANTED, WELL-BRED AIREDALE BITCH 
8 to 12 months. Preferably used to children. 
—EVANS, Southside, Causey Way, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 
EDUCATIONAL 





EARN ADVERTISING ART at the Finest 

centre for Industrial Art Training in England. 
Modern, comprehensive. Professional tuition on 
all subjects. Day and Evening Sessions. Restau- 
rant,—Prospectus. Secretary, CHELSEA SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCIAL ART, 50 Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 

HORT STORY WRITING. 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous  course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences Octcber 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 

HINKING OF A 


senda 2':d. for 





JOURNALISTIC CAREER? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 


Play Writing. PERSONAL as ae —Write 
for free book and advice to: L.S.J.. 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
NNANDALE GUEST HOUSE, CARMIN 
WAY, NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. = Spe 

winter terms. Apply for brochure to: M 
DAVIS, Newquay, 3349. 
SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 

Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecours 

Perfect golfing centre; four excellent cou 
near; all modern amenities. 

Only 25 miles from London. Telephone: A 
678. 











L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 
Crew BOROUGH. THE BEACON HO 
Telephone 496 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Fo: 
800 feet above sea level. 
100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 

YROWBOROUGH 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather te’ 
court. Lift. 

D°.. YOU WANT SOMEWHERE TO LIVE 
short or longer time? A very attractive 
comfortable country house 10 miles from Chi 

will fit your need as Paying Guests.—Box 479 

FraLts HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, CO. CL: 

IRELAND. 

A country house recently converted to a h 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold basins i 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and water al\ 
hot. Delightful woodland and riverside w 
through the 100-acre estate. Two miles from 
Atlantic Coast and the famous Lahinch ( 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing in the r 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariff and broc! 

from the Manageress. 
ORTH CORNWALL. 
Launceston. 
moors and sea. 
fortable beds. 
Tel.: 


‘S.W.1, 
SUS 




















Wilsey Down Hotel, : 
Shooting-Fishing. Betw 
Good cooking; own farm. ( 


Otterham Station 205. 


QOUTHERN COUNTIES. Situated amidst lov 
not isolated, within easy reach 
excellent train service, 


country, 


London, and with 


Fully licensed.—WHITTINGhA 


al 


2 


ly 
of 
a 


beautifully furnished and equipped house run by 
owner on country house lines, as a Nursing Home. 


No surgical or mental cases. 
central heating, electric fires, and a 
bathroom. Very high standard of cook 
Limited number only. Ideal for those unabl 


All bedrooms have 
private 


ing. 
e to 


cope with present-day difficulties of running a 


house, or not strong enough for hotel life; 
elderly people needing maximum care and < 
fort. Relative or 
dated.—MANORMEAD, Hindhead, Surrey. 

@ USSEX ~ NEAR BAT" 


nurse may also be accomm 


and for 


TLE 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a ch 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Sta 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. 
Hacking. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 
HE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL. 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Within daily motoring distance of the Coast 


Old world. new fashioned, good food, choice wi: 


Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
ESTWARDHO!— 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. A.A. & R 
Vl-Spring beds. H. & c. Good food. 2a 
grounds. Hard tennis court. Tel.: Weybridg 
YNDHURST HOTEL, WADEBRIDGE, C‘ 
WALL. Enquiries invited for winter 1 
ence, also Xmas holidays: Dec. 22-27. Xmas ii 
and party; music provided. Tel. 225, or writs 











WANTED | ; 
A DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRIT: 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Hig 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, Lon 
Holborn 3793. 


LLEGRO RAZOR SHARPENER want 
Box 411. 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned for 


carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, C1 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, G 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
FRENTLEY OR ROLLS ROYCE SALOON 
gently required.—LIONEL H. PUGH, 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4433. 
ARTRIDGES, 28 bore, wanted. 2d.—TURNBL 
Fifield House, Fifield, near Maidenhead. — 
HESS SETS in Ivory or Wood wanted. 
Chess Boards. Private collector.—Box 3 
Cons AND MEDALS. Best prices paid 
collections, single gold pieces and fine si 
Standard catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. | 
of coins for sale, 1/- per annum.—B. A. SE 
LTD., 65A. Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 2 
GYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, also old b« 
coloured engravings, diaries, etc., rel 
to early Australia, New Zealand, want 
ARTHUR DANNATT, 68, London Road, Fi 
Hill, London. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Mach 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Writ 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1.(Wel. 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885 


(QENTLEMAN’S CLOTHES —suits, shoes 























socks, etc., wanted. 5ft 10in. height. Wais 
—Box 389. _ 

GUNS both new and second-hand. 

¥ REPAIRS, immediate attention. ( 


FITTING at our shooting grounds. Particu 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gunwo 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. ; 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay \v 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddl« 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in & 
condition.—20, King St., 


NORTHAM" CLEVELAND 


eer- 
bles 


Good 
Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 


> €ns, 


RS 
st 


h- 


t 


£6 


ae) 


ale 


wel A 


2 4Z 


a 


Covent Garden, W.( 
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FLIGHT OFFICER CONSTANCE BABINGTON SMITH, M.B.E. 


16, 1945 





Sidney Latham 


Flight Officer Constance Babington Smith, Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, is the second daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Babington Smith and of Lady Elisabeth Babington Smith, and is a niece of the Earl of Elgin. When 
working in Air Intelligence Flight Officer Babington Smith first discovered the flying bomb in a reconnaissance 


photograph brought back by the R.A.F. from Germany 
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THE FARMER’S CASE 


HE publication of a full-dress policy 

report by the National Farmers’ Union 

should hasten a Government decision 

on questions to which the farming 
community have been awaiting answers for 
several years. The N.F.U. represents the work- 
ing farmers of the country, and naturally enough 
security for the farmer is its chief concern. The 
farmer wants first of all a secure market for what 
he produces. This involves the regulation of 
imports on orderly lines to correspond with the 
nutritional demands of the country, taking into 
account the potential supplies of home-produced 
food. Alternate gluts and shortages in the past 
upset the wheat grower of Western Canada and 
the dairy farmer of New Zealand as much as the 
mixed farmer of Berkshire. The N.F.U. does not 
commit itself to any particular form of import 
regulation. This is a matter for Governments, 
and the Quebec deliberations of the Food and 
Agriculture experts of the United Nations 
should give a lead to the world. But the N.F.U. 
faces squarely its responsibility to promote the 
most effective methods of marketing agri- 
cultural produce in this country, eliminating all 
unnecessary cost between producer and con- 
sumer. It continues to back producers’ market- 
ing schemes with compulsory powers to bring in 
everyone. In the war years producers’ marketing 
boards have been subservient to the Ministry of 
Food. The Government have decided that the 
Ministry must continue and while world food 
supplies are so short no one will dispute the 
necessity for this, but it does mean that major 
decisions in operating the marketing scheme will 
not be left entirely to producers themselves, as 
the N.F.U. evidently desires. 

This report has a good deal to say about 
the obligations of landowners. The Union asks 
that compensation for disturbance on a change 
of tenancy should represent the value of the 
goodwill of the tenant farmer’s business, and 
that the scale of compensation should accord- 
ingly be increased. Efficient farming may be 
severely handicapped by the absence of good 
roads, and the Union holds that it should be 
incumbent on all owners to provide necessary 
roads, possibly with some Government assist- 
ance. The landowner should also be required to 
provide his farms with an adequate supply of 
water. Large sums will also have to be expended 
on farm-houses and farm buildings to bring them 
into line with modern requirements. In the 
Union's view the financial problem will have 
to be settled between landowners and the 
Government, but further funds should be made 
available on loan, and agricultural land should 
be given immediate relief from death duties 
provided that the relief is applied to the 
maintenance and development of agricultural 
estates. It is proper to add the point that 
further capital outlay on farms will certainly 
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call for an upward revision of rents in many 
cases. 

The case for better housing for farm- 
workers, the wider provisiun of amenities such 
as electricity and domestic water supplies, and 
the extension of technical training in agri- 
culture will find ready endorsement. There will 
also be general agreement that satisfactory 
standards of husbandry must be maintained in 
the future as during the war, when War Agri- 


cultural Committees were in control. An 
urban Parliament would not tolerate any 
suggestion of agricultural inefficiency while 


farmers enjoyed guaranteed markets and agreed 
fixed prices. The Union supports the idea of 
representative Committees in the counties 
drawn from nominees of the N.F.U., the 
Central Land Owners’ Association and the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Unions. The chairman of the 
Committee would be appointed direct by the 
Minister of Agriculture with other members of 
the Committee chosen by him from the nominees 
of these organisations. Independent tribunals 
would constitute a final Court of Appeal. Some 
farmers decry Agricultural Committees and all 
their works. The Union shows courage as well 
as commonsense on this point. Indeed, the 
whole report reflects a broad and constructive 
outlook which does credit to 45, Bedford Square. 


ANNIVERSARY 


ORDS in time grow tarnished 
Or suffer chance and change— 
They wake no more the vision 
That once was bright and strange 
I cannot say “I love you” 
In words grown smooth and slight. 
Where you ave not is darkness 
And where you are is light. 
Too small that lover's language 
For what you have become— 
Where vou are not is desert 
And where you are is home. 
ANTONY WOODHOUSE. 


HIGH BUILDINGS IN THE COUNTRY 


R. ANEURIN BEVAN’S suggestion of a 
certain proportion of high blocks of flats 
in rural surroundings, as an alternative to con- 
tinuous urban “‘sprawl,’”’ has been advocated 
by town-planners for some years. Mr. Thomas 
Sharpe included some in a model for a garden 
suburb exhibited not long ago, and a group of a 
higher-rented type can be seen in that sort of 
setting on Putney Common. The traditional 
scenery of England affords plenty of instances 
of Norman keeps bosomed picturesquely among 
tufted trees, and such renaissance high buildings 
as Hardwick Hall, Bolsover Castle (illustrated 
on another page of this issue), and Ashdown 
confirm that they need not destroy but can 
contribute much to the beauty of the country- 
side. Naturally, as Mr. Bevan said, they need 
to be well designed and to be related to their 
setting. Yet he was not perhaps entirely happy 
in arguing that, because a church steeple 
dominating the countryside is accepted as 
beautiful, a sky-scraper will be. On that 
analogy the cooling towers, now banned, at 
Durham and Lincoln would be beautiful. High 
buildings must be as carefully sited in the 
landscape as Sir Patrick Abercrombie sited 
London’s proposed satellite towns. Incidentally, 
it is to be hoped that all the good work of the 
experts who drew up the Greater London Plan 
is not going to be gone over again by Mr. 
Silkin’s Advisory Committee—the third in the 
recent history of Greater London. The County 
Councils and Planning Authorities have had 
the Plan before them for months and have 
prepared their revision, so why not go ahead? 
It is the old technique, as with National Parks 
and Compensation: get an expert to prepare 
a report, then more people knowing less to 
report on the report. Perhaps Mr. Bevan can 
cut the cackle. 


DISTRICT HEATING 

NCHEMES for “district heating’ in new or 
.) redeveloped areas are generally recom- 
mended by planners on grounds of public 
economy and cheapness to the consumer, the 
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cost of district heating being estimated at 
about 5s. per week to the tenant of ‘the u: ual 
type of council house’’—as compared y\ ‘th 
6s. 1ld. per week for the ordinary dome tic 
heating of pre-war days. In days, howe er, 
when cities such as London and Manche ter 
are contemplating the establishment of smi <e- 
less zones, the air pollution and smoke ab te. 
ment aspect of the matter assumes gre. ter 
importance than when district heating sche jes 
were first proposed. The basic idea of s ch 
schemes is that instead of the heat produce as 
a by-product in the generation of electri ty 
being wasted in cooling towers things shoul: be 
reversed, heat being regarded as the r .in 
object and electricity as the by-product. Ins ad 
of producing steam to drive turbines ad 
discharging it as exhaust, fuel would be use to 
produce steam for heating purposes, and in he 
process of passing the steam from the b: ler 
to its domestic uses it could be employe to 
drive turbo-generators producing electr: ity 
as a handsomely paying by-product. The su ply 
of domestic heating is provided, in areas w ‘ere 
the system has been adopted, from a few ce: tral 
plants to which the supply of bituminous 0a! 
as a fuel is confined and which deal with t ieir 
fuel smokelessly. Were district heating, th cre- 
fore, more generally adopted in urban aveas 
it would simplify immensely the problem of 
enforcing smokeless zoning for which the City 
of London is already seeking Parliamentary 
powers. : 


INDUSTRIAL ART, 1946 
7 2 exhibition to be staged next year by 
the newly-appointed Council of Industrial 
Design will be the first national display stressing 
design to be held under the auspices of the 
British Government in modern times. ‘The 
decision to hold an exhibition so soon—before 
industry has recovered its feet and while many 
key men and materials are in short supply, and 
some designs can, for that reason, not be 
marketed in bulk—is bold but wise, so long as 
the standard is kept high. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
inaugurating the programme, dwelt on the 
intense competition in overseas trade lying 
ahead, and the need for British goods to gain 
as soon as possible a reputation for good design, 
besides for goodness of material and workman- 
ship. Other countries, particularly neutrals in 
the war, have been giving more attention than 
Britain to the appearance of their products, 
though Sir Stafford was reassuring about the 
achievements of Design Centres in the cotton 
and some other industries, which are only 
awaiting release. Above all he implored manv- 
facturers to realise that good design means good 
business, not half-hearted pandering to a !iigh- 
minded minority. It is to be hoped that he 
will be proved as right in the event as he is in 
principle. 


THE BOAT RACE RESTORED 


ERTAIN popular festivals belong to ce ‘tain 
places, and, though we have had t« put 
up with other venues during the war and _ vere 
indeed glad to have them, we never ceas d to 
feel that away from its traditional hom: this 
was not “‘the real thing.’”’ The University 3oat 
Race belongs to Putney and Mortlake as does 
the Derby to Epsom, and the Presidents . : the 
two Boat Clubs at Oxford and Cambridge ave 
done at once a brave and a sensible thi g i 
going back to the old course for next » 2ar'’s 
race. This is one of the cases, as in the se ding 
a cricket eleven to Australia, in which nc ing 
matters so much as getting started again. The 
crews of 1946 may not be quite up to ar -ient 
standards, but the two Presidents have said 
with Mr. Weller ‘“‘Hooroar for the princ le 
and are to be congratulated accordingly. The 
oarsmen have kept the flag flying durin the 
war-time by their race at Henley, but t 
probable that nobody but a professed we -bob 
can remember who won last year, where s i! 
normal times thousands who have never : t if 
a boat could instantly reel off the name c the 
winner. In that fact may be found a me: sult 
of the popularity of the Presidents’ deci ion, 
and the vendors of dark and light >lue 
ribbons will once more do a roaring trad: 0! 
March 30. 
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Murray Hardy 


BEACONS 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Y laudatory remarks, in the nature 
of a journalist’s ‘‘ write-up,’’ in 
a recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE 
on the unseasonable, but most 
welcome, Summers provided by St. Augustine 
in September and St. Luke in October have 
evidently spurred on St. Martin to follow suit. 
There is nothing like a good example to stir 
men up to worthy deeds, even long-departed 
saints whose lives were spent in doing nothing 
else. At the time of writing—the early days of 
November—we are experiencing cloudless skies 
from dawn to sunset with some eight hours of 
brilliant sunshine, and long may it last. As is 
usual with fine bright weather at this time of 
the year, heavy mists are a feature of the early 
mornings and evenings, the latter becoming 
apparent quite suddenly after sunset in the 
form of a low-lying, sharply-defined, but 
extremely opaque, ground mist. The wide flat 
valley of the Avon presented an extraordinary 
Sight the other evening, for at first glance it 
seemed that a flood had covered the whole area, 
and that, where a few minutes previously there 
hal been hundreds of acres of level meadows, 
there was now a vast lake of silver-coloured 
er stretching to a belt of trees a mile or more 
away. In the middle of the lake there was 
ap oarently a fleet of fishing boats at work and 
thn, when one noticed that the outlines of the 
tft were more bovine than nautical, one 
te: lised that the boats were a dairy herd grazing 
th ough two feet of dense white mist. 
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By Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


CANNOT discover any reason why St. 

Martin should be connected with a Novem- 
ber Summer, except that his commemoration 
day is celebrated on November 11, a date which 
is connected with other matters in the mind of 
the present generation. St. Martin started life 
as a Balkan conscript in the Roman army, and 
on demobilisation entered the Church to become 
eventually the Bishop of Tours. I should think 
he must have been an extremely popular bishop 
for he was regarded as the patron saint of 
drinking and jovial gatherings, but neverthe- 
ess did a side line in reforming drunkards. It 
is difficult to understand how the two activities 
went hand in hand, as a jovial gathering with 
the flowing bowl going round and round the 
table is the last sort of party to which a reformed 
drunkard should be invited. 

* * 
* 


GATHER that at the third anniversary 

dinner of the battle of Alamein there was 
some uncertainty as to how the name should be 
pronounced, and, since the battle will rightly 
figure in history as among those regarded as 
decisive, it would be as well to get the correct 
pronunciation established among the British 
people. This is al-am-ain, with the first two 
syllables short and the last long. The Arabic 
language always presents some difficulty over 
the pronunciation of words with three syllables 
for there seems to be no definite rule as to 
whether the accent should be on the second 


syllable or the last, or whether they are all of 
equal value. 

A case in point was Kantara, that famous 
rail-head of the 1914-18 war, through which 
every soldier passed on his way to or from the 
Palestine front. The correct pronunciation of 
this, for the word means “‘bridge,’”’ is with all 
three syllables short, cantevey. The Army 
christened it AKan-taar-ey, and insisted on it, 
so that in the end the Egyptians and Arabs 
surrendered and have now accepted the British 
pronunciation. 

* + * 

HE Eighth Army wondered why such a 
featureless spot as Alamein should have 

a name at all. The explanation is that it means 
two points. In Libya a small cone or hillock is 
always known as an a/am—there are dozens of 
them—and azn or ein is merely the Arabic plural 
for two. In other days Alamein was in my 
district, when I served as an administrative 
officer in the Libyan Desert, and I passed it 
frequently on my way to Dabaa, which is a 
Beduin market village. From the rough car 
track, which is now a highway, one looks south- 
wards across as ghastly a stretch of desert as 
Libya can produce, which is saying much, for 
the low straggling hills and small plateaux 
consist, not of soil or gravel as is usual in other 
parts, but of loose limestone slabs lying in piled 
soft sand. When one endeavours to scramble 
up these low hills, which are little more than 
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forty feet in height, the limestone slabs, some of 
them suitable for billiard tables, come slithering 
down as one’s feet disturb the yielding sand, 
which just holds them in position. 

Little did I think in those days as I hurried 
past Alamein—that inconspicuous area of gross 
infertility, which even the hard-working Romans 
of Libya had failed to subjugate in the past- 
that in twenty years’ time it was to become 
the site of a battle which would constitute the 
turning-point of the greatest war in history. 


* * 
* 


i we properties of lime when applied to fish 

life in rivers and lakes is more or less an 
argument for the doctrine of homceopathy 
which, on the principle of ‘‘a hair of the dog 
that bit you,” consists of administering to a 
patient minute doses of a drug which tends to 
excite the symptoms from which he is suffering. 
In the bad old days in Ireland a recognised 
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method of ruining an unpopular landlord’s 
fishing, and earning a dishonest penny at the 
same time, was to put a sackful of unslaked 
lime into the river, and in a very few minutes 
every fish down-stream of the lime would be 
floating on the surface in its death throes. On 
the other hand it is a well-known fact that, if 
there be no trace of lime in the water of a river 
or lake, certain forms of life such as shrimps 
and snails do not thrive, and that the trout in 
consequence do not obtain the food supplies 
necessary to enable them to grow to any size. 


* * 
oe 


AM asked from time to time by owners of 

small lochs or loughs, usually those formed 
by the construction of a dam or barricade, 
if anything can be done to improve the size 
and condition of their trout, short of artificial 
feeding. Inspired by the sight of a healthy little 
mountain burn running through some accommo- 
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dating landscape feature in the form of an out- 
crop of. rocks, which make a dam a simple 
matter, the keen fisherman has created a sm: 
lake some acre or more in extent, and expects 
in a few years to repeat the wonderful recor‘|s 
of Blagdon. The result, however, is usually 
disappointing, and though the small burn tro it 
which have come down into the lake muy 
during the first year increase in size owing ‘o 
the rich feeding found on the new bottom, th y 
lose condition immediately this is consumed. 


The trouble in every case is lack of food 5f 
the right quality, and this is due usually to 1 .e 
water of the burn being slightly acid, owing +o 
the peaty nature of the soil in which it ris:s, 
I have never heard of the experiment be. 
tried, but I wonder if lime introduced to te 
head waters in regular homeeopathic doses wor id 
have the effect of correcting the acidity and sti:n- 
ulating the propagation of snails and shrimps. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 


MONUMENTS 


BRITISH AND FRENCH METHODS COMPARED = 


ar 


BOLSOVER CASTLE, DERBYSHIRE. 


OUNTRY houses constitute a large 
proportion of Britain’s architectural 
and historical heritage, but by no means 
the whole of it. Lady Exeter has 
cogently stated the special considerations affect- 
ing the greater country houses, but it is probable 
that any legislation that may be hoped for in 
order to further their protection and mainten- 
ance would regard them strictly as educational 
monuments and take the form of some amend- 
ment and extension of the existing legislation 
covering ancient monuments. It will therefore 
be helpful to review the existing provisions in 
our own country and to summarise the position 
in France in order to give us a standard of 
comparison with another country where the 
care of monuments is more highly organised. 
Church property in France belongs to the 
State and that is probably why, more than 
100 vears ago, the French Government, with 
this great responsibility for maintenance on 
their hands, undertook a survey of all historical 
monuments and commenced placing them into 
protective categories. To-day the vast majority 
of buildings and structures of national interest, 
including prehistoric remains, are protected in 
one way or another by the “Beaux Arts,” a 
Department that, in France, comes under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. This Depart- 
ment protects not only historical monuments, 


An example of an uninhabited historical monument. 
the Duke of Portland to the Ministry of Works 


including churches and chateaux of all periods, 
manor houses of outstanding interest and many 
town houses, but also scheduled sites (sites 
classés) such as private parks and beauty spots, 
objects of art (meubles classés), archives and so 
forth. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
serve in France as Monument and Fine Arts 
Officers were impressed by the efficiency and 
excellence of the Beaux Arts service and the 
simplicity of its organisation and administra- 
tion. It was in no small measure thanks to the 
nature of this service and to the very friendly 
relations that existed between the French 
officials and ourselves that our work was made 
comparatively easy and pleasant. 

In France there are two categories of 
monuments under Government protection, 
namely the scheduled monument or monument 
historique classé and the inscribed monument or 
the monument historique inscrit sur l’inventaire 
supplémentaive. The former includes practically 
all the outstanding monuments, the Govern- 
ment contributing 50 per cent. towards the cost 
of their essential maintenance (i.e. structural 
repairs). The owners are subject to certain 
restrictions; any alterations or additions must 
be approved by the Beaux Arts and reasonable 
access must be given to the public. In a very 
large number of cases of scheduled dwelling- 
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houses of period interest, only the fagades and 
roofs are scheduled and the owners are not 
therefore inconvenienced. 

In the second category—the monuments 
inscrits—fall all those buildings, etc., of national 
interest but usually of secondary value; ‘he 
exceptions are some chateaux of first imp rt- 
ance which the owner for one reason or anot er 
has not wished to have scheduled as a monuii ent 
classé but is content to leave on the supplen 2n- 
tary list. Balleroy is an example. In this c ass 
the owner gets no financial benefit but a cer iin 
kudos and he is free to take his building ut 
of the list at any time. 

The scheme is a permissive one and 1 ust 
be a considerable charge on the French °x- 
chequer. But the French value their histor cal 
buildings and really love them, even if at ti: 1es 
of great national emotion they have run am \ck 
and destroyed some of them. They have he 
finest cathedrals and country houses in he 
world and they are rightly proud of them «1d 
have consequently an excellent service to 
maintain them. 

If a Frenchman came to this country and 
asked what is done here for the preservation 
and maintenance of our historical monumen‘s, 
I confess that I would find it difficult to answer 
his question in a few words. I would find mysvlf 
giving him an historical account of how our 
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ancient monuments were first protected by law 
by an Act passed in 1882, when certain ones 
were placed under the care of the Commissioners 
for Works, and in the schedule attached to the 
Act it was made abundantly clear that the 
scope of this Act was prehistoric rather than 
historic monuments. In 1913 came another 
Ancient Monuments Act, an advance on the 
previous one, and in 1931 a further instalment 
in an amending Act. 

In all these Acts three things stand out. 

(1) Omission of church property. (Buildings 
used for ecclesiastical purposes are protected, 
beth as to the present structure as well as to 
the suitability of any proposed new work, by 
the Diocesan Advisory Committees appointed 
ur der the Faculty Jurisdiction Measure of 1938. 
Actually these Committees were set up soon 
ai er the passing of the 1913 Act.) 

(2) That while there is no statutory limiting 
tor in the matter of date of structure, in 
ctice prehistoric remains have tended to 
n, and to some extent still form, the greatest 
nber of monuments scheduled for preserva- 
n. It is true that tithe barns, bridges, dove- 
es, ruins of former abbey churches and 
tles and many crosses of great interest are 
ao scheduled. But if the gamut of historical 
numents of national interest, other than 
ec lesiastical, is considered, there are large 
0) issions in the matter of official protection 
m inly because 
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(3) Inhabited houses are barred. 


Lest the second paragraph be misunder- 
st od let it be said without reserve that we must 
be more than grateful that so many prehistoric 
re aains have come into such good hands and 
t their future is safeguarded. Further it is 
ve'y important to know that there is an old- 
s ablished service consisting of men of great 
re ute who are in every way qualified to carry 
ths good work further, step by step, assisted 
by a normal increase of staff and a more gener- 
ous relaxation of the purse-strings by the 
Treasury, so that eventually the country can 
feel confident that the maintenance of its 
heritage of historical monuments is assured. No 
country is richer in all kinds of historical struc- 
tures. The question of the maintenance of the 
fabric of redundant churches of archzological 
interest calls for investigation for, if the diocese 
whose duty it is to maintain them cannot or 
will not do so, the Ministry of Works should 
take them over or make a grant in aid for their 
upkeep. 

The Ministry of Works have power to buy 
or become guardians of or to advise on ancient 
monuments and to maintain them from money 
provided by the Treasury. An ancient monu- 
ment is defined as a building or structure of 
public interest by reason of its historic, archi- 
tectural, traditional, artistic or archzological 
interest. The Ministry also have restrictive 
powers over the site and the amenities of an 
ancient‘monument for which they are guardians. 
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GRANDE PLACE, ARRAS. An instance 


of a 


great architectural monument 
where, however, only the fagades and 
roofs are scheduled and the owners not 
otherwise restricted 
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If the Minister, on the advice of the Ancient 
Monuments Board, wishes to schedule an 
ancient monument, a scheduling notice is served 
on the owner, who is then (except in case of 
urgent necessity) forbidden to alter or to 
demolish any part of the monument until the 
expiration of three months after he has given 
notice of his intention to do so. On receipt of 
such notice the Minister may issue a preserva- 
tion order forbidding such alteration or demoli- 
tion. This order is immediately binding and, 
if no objection is put forward, remains in force 
indefinitely; but, in the event of objection 
within three months of publication of the order, 
remains effective for twenty-one months and 
may be made permanently binding by Parlia- 
ment. 

The Minister may veto, by a preservation 
scheme (not the same thing as a preservation 
order) the impairing of the amenities of a 
scheduled monument. 


There are provisions as to compensation 
in cases where the owner is affected; and there 
is an interesting section in the 1931 Ancient 
Monuments Act whereby, if a local authority 
has by its Town Planning Scheme preserved 
the amenities of an ancient monument, the 
Ministry may wholly or partly defray the 
expenses incurred by the local authority. It 
would be interesting to learn how many cases 
of this have been recorded. Local authorities 
are also empowered to become owners or guar- 
dians of ancient monuments; but regulations 
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Built 1768-77 by C. V. Ledoux, a pupil of J. F. 


A monument classé, i.e. the Government contributing 50 per cent. to structural maintenance 
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made by them as to their management 
control must be approved by the 
The number so acquired is small. 


In 1895 the National Trust came into being 
primarily to ensure the preservation of places 
of historic interest and natural beauty. During 
its 50 years of existence the Trust has not only 
become owner of or agreed restrictive covenants 
in respect of many such places of beauty; it has 
also become possessor of a certain number of 


and 
Minister. 


houses, of national interest on account of their 
historical, architectural or archeological 
features. In 1937 and again in 1939 the Trust 


was given further statutory powers in order to 
possess and maintain country houses of national 
importance. By this legislation the limiting 
factor relating to an inhabited house was to 
some extent overcome; but its application was 
mainly to preserve from possible decay the best 
of the large country mansions. 

Already some of the large as well as some 
of the more modest country houses have come 
within the Trust’s jurisdiction, either in the form 
of a gift or with a restrictive covenant. In the 
former case the owner has practically always to 
endow his house before parting with it to the 
Trust by means of either land or stock that 
produces sufficient income to maintain the 
principal mansion. The Trust is not in a finan- 
cial position to accept gifts of large houses that 
are not endowed and there is no alternative or 
Government Department to which an owner can, 
under certain circumstances, look for a solution, 
if he wants to be certain that the house 
will remain intact and be cared for 
in the future. Not every owner of 
a country mansion or period house 
of outstanding interest is in a posi- 
tion to part with it to the Trust and 
endow it, and there can be no doubt 


that there are a great number of 
dwellings of outstanding architec- 


interest that it 
interest to pre- 
National 
chance of 


tural or historical 
is in the public 
serve but which’ the 
Trust may never get the 
acquiring. 

Let us now pass to the most 
recent legislation of all, namely 
the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1944, which, as_ regards 
buildings on land acquired by 
the local authority, amends and 
amplifies that of 1932. Interest in 
English domestic architecture of the 
late seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries took on a new 
lease of life after the 1914-18 war and 
this interest seems to have been 
partly reflected in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932. By 
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not supported 


this legislation local authorities were given power 
to make an order, subject to the Minister’s 
approval, that any building of special architec- 
tural or historic interest affected under an 
adopted planning scheme could not be demo- 
lished without their consent. This is the well- 
known Section 17 Preservation Order. But the 
owner can claim compensation; and this fact has 
apparently so discouraged the local authorities 
that no more than 24 cases of preservation orders 
having been served by them are on record. 

In the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1944 certain very valuable sections relating 
to the retention of houses of period interest 
were inserted. Although the period of protection 
is very limited, for practically the first time the 
principle that the rich national heritage of 
tine buildings should be preserved is quite 
clearly enunciated. The Minister is authorised 
to compile lists of buildings of special 
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arcLzological or historic interest, local 
authorities to be furnished with lists, 
and owners of houses so listed notified. 
It is laid down that ‘‘a local planning 
authority shall have regard to the 
desirability of preserving features’’ on 
these lists, and ‘‘the Minister shall not 
give his consent to the disposal or appro- 
priation of any land comprising a 
building included in such a list unless”’ 
etc. A local authority has power, for 
the period of two months, to prevent 
an owner from altering or extending or 
demolishing a ‘“‘listed’’ building. The 
implication is that after two months the 
local authority can make a preservation 
order subject to the Minister’s approval 
and buy the building outright and 
the necessary land that goes with it by 
agreement or by compulsory methods 
if the house is neglected; or public 
opinion will secure its preservation by 
voluntary means. Note, however, that 
the Minister cannot himself initiate a 
preservation order. 

It is too soon to see what effect 
the 1944 Act will have and it will be a 
year or two presumably before the 
schedules of ‘‘listed’’ buildings are 
available. But what is important and 
what should be emphasised is that 
the principle of protecting period buil- 


dings of all kinds and sizes is ad- 
mitted in this Act, and a method of 


setting about the work is laid down. The 
burden, however, is placed on local author- 
ities, and they have their hands already 
full with other urgent practical issues. 
Cnly recently has public opinion been mobilised 

we have to thank the National Trust and the 
Georgian Group of the S.P.A.B. for much hard 
and useful work in this respect—to assist in 
preserving fine architecture. The Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1944 is an enormous 
step forward in the right direction. 

The next step seems to be to consolidate 
this good work by exploring how best to main- 
tain our “‘listed’’ buildings; for the Act is silent 
on this score, and it rather looks as if the ball 
should be passed to the Ministry of Works in 
order to enable the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment to extend its scope to include structures 
of all periods, including houses used for dwelling 
in, and incidentally change its title to Historical 
Monuments Department. 

When the lists of approved buildings, 
compiled under the 1944 Act by the Committee 
just appointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
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Eric Maclagan, are available, the Ministry « 
Works might carefully consider this list an 
see which buildings (not already protectec 
should be scheduled under a permissive schem: 
taking the most important ones during the fir: 
two or three years. Parliament might the 
consider the desirability of voting enough mone 
to cover 50 per cent. of the maintenance co: 
of such buildings, providing the owners hay 
agreed to allow the Ministry of Works to d 
the necessary repairs and agree not to mak 
any alterations or additions without tl! 
Minister’s sanction. It is not essential th: 
buildings should in all cases be scheduled 
their entirety. But if the whole of the hous 
including the interior and possibly the ground 
is included in the schedule, the owner shou 
agree to giving the public access, say durii 
36 days in the year (this being the minimu 
number in the case of National Trust house: 
It is also to be hoped that a complete list 
historical monuments will be published, inclu 
ing ecclesiastical ones. 

What remains on the Ministry of Town an | 
Country Planning lists—.e. the large majorit 
of buildings—would correspond to the suppl 
mentary list of French historical monument 
except that it will almost certainly include man 
more period houses than the French lists d 
They might be considered as inscribed houses 
and their owners invited to enter into a restri: 
tive covenant with the Ministry of Work 
without, however, any corresponding grant-in 
aid as in the case of scheduled structures. 

It cannot be denied that this suggestion is 
not without objections and we can have no 
idea of its cost (an alternative method, of Inland 
Revenue making allowances on the maintenance 
claim, might be investigated by the Treasury). 
But if we are going to preserve the majority 
of outstanding buildings in England and Wales, 
the owner must sooner or later be given some 
sort of assistance and some kudos in return 
for the services he has undoubtedly rendered 
in the past in maintaining what were often 
costly structures, sometimes at great inconveni 
ence to himself, and in a great many Cases 
opening them to the public. How to deal with 
whole streets or squares of period town houses 
is another matter, but the same principle should 
be capable of application as it is in France. 
We spend much money annually on education. 
historical buildings are a living witness of the 
culture and learning of a bygone age, and as 
such are a great asset in the matter of education. 


The first article in this series appeared in 
the issue of November 9. 


See hs 


Country Li 


Lord Newton has announced that, owing to taxation and costs, he is closing the historic home of the 
An apt instance of the disintegration that might have been prevented by the amendment of 
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THE CARES OF A HUMBLE-BEE 


OST bee-keepers have often wistfully 
gazed over a field of luscious red 
clover, where fat homely-looking 
humble-bees are working musically, 

and most diligently, to collect nectar. If only, 
they think, our bees could do that ! 

Before this war, among pages of instruc- 
tional bee literature I used to peruse, I read 
acc unts of efforts made by bee-fanciers to 
bre. d domestic bees with longer tongues, where- 
wit they might extract nectar from the red 
clover. Some learned scientists asserted that 
thi; was impossible. A few enthusiasts pro- 
cla: aed that they had already succeeded. I 
thi k the usual method chosen was to provide 
bee with slightly larger cells in which to lay 
the - eggs. Correspondence at times became 
aln »st acrimonious, but I think it has subsided, 
at any rate momentarily, with the dis- 
ap °*arance of international bee literature. For 
th e existed a kind of freemasonry among 
bec keepers of most countries; visits, periodicals 
an correspondence were exchanged, and 
fri idly relations maintained uncontaminated 
by iational, or by class prejudices, or even by 
po tics. 

While remaining myself neutral in the dis- 
pu » about red clover and elongated bees’ 
tor sues, owing to my complete ignorance of the 
su’ ect, I do know that the issue was somewhat 
co: ounded by the fact that there exists a late 
va ety of red clover, with small flowers, which 
is. sited by domestic bees, at any rate in France. 
Th s fact may have given some experimenters 
op imistic conclusions as to the length of tongue 
of heir selected bees. This small red clover, 
mc ‘eover, is said to be very poor in nectar. 

It seems a pity that colonies of humble- 
bec 5, like those of wasps, last only for a season, 
an that it is but a certain number of females 
wh have been mated that hibernate and create 
nesis in the ensuing Spring. If only humble-bee 
colonies survived from year to year, laying up 

rovisions like domestic bees, how popular they 

would be! They are surely the most attractive- 
looking of the whole tribe of hymenoptera. 
Edward Step, in his beautifully illustrated work 
on bees, wasps, ants and allied insects, showed 
coloured pictures of nearly a score of species, a 
large number of which are common in most 
parts of the British Isles. A humble-bee gives 
one the impression of health, happiness and 
good nature. I cannot remember ever having 
seen anyone stung by one. The little venomous 
crab spider which so often bites and paralyses 
a domestic bee seems to avoid the humble-bee 
as do both the hornet and the wasp. If a 
humble-bee strikes a large spider’s web she 
generally shakes herself clear at once, and the 
spider is glad to see the last of her. 

Field mice are said to be great enemies of 
humble-bees, but the latter have a clever trick 
of building their own small nests for safety in 
cavities quite close to wasps’ nests, and field 
mice dislike wasps intensely. 


oS 
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So, on the whole, as compared 
with other insects, the humble-bee 
might be said almost to enjoy the three 
desirable insect freedoms: freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, and 
freedom from being eaten alive or dead. 
I don’t think any birds are partial toa 
diet of these furry insects. But, unfor- 
tunately (there is always such a “ but”’ 
in the lives of insects) mother humble- 
bee has asubtle and underhand enemy: 
When this very domesticated insect has 
made her nest, has laid a few eggs, has 
built and filled a little honey pot and 

as then warmed up the eggs with her 
confortable looking plump body, her 
lit'le workers soon appear to assist her. 
Just when these young workers are 
bezinning to be useful and take the 
st ain off their mother, a visitor appears 
at the door. This untimely guest, who 
hcs donned a dress which makes her 
cl sely resemble her hostess (this in 
it elf would show a want of tact in 
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human females) is known as the cuckov-bee. 
There are at least five species in this country, 
each of which so closely resembles her prototype 
among ,the humble-bees that most of us would 
not distinguish them unless the structural 
differences were pointed out. 

According to Sladen, the author ot a stan- 
dard work on the humble-bee, the hostess does 
not at first object to her caller, who may some- 
times stay for a day or two, merely helping 
herself out of the honey pot, always open in the 
nest. Mother Humble is at heart an easy-going 
and hospitable soul. But the trouble begins 
when the cuckoo-bee commences to lay eggs. 
Now, even in that strange branch of life, the 
insect world, it is very bad manners for a 
visitor to have babies in the house of her hostess, 
although it is so often done. So the indignant 
humble-bee attacks the piratical intruder, but, 
poor soul, she is usually no match for a cuckoo- 
bee, who is less vulnerable and armed with a 
more powerful sting. The humble-bee is gener- 
ally killed, and the cuckoo-bee induces her 
victim’s young workers to bring up her own 
progeny. There are no workers among cuckoo- 
bees, only males and females. It should be 
noticed that the cuckoo-bee is clever enough as a 
rule, though not always, to time her visit at a 
period when the humble-bee workers are young 
and hardly mature; otherwise they might, and 
occasionally do, come to the assistance of their 
mother and the visitor is slain. 

The cuckoo-bee appears to afford a very 
obvious example of evolution from a humble-bee 
ancestor, as Step states in his book that true 
humble-bee females, born rather late in the 
season, also have been known to attack and kill 
other humble-bees and take possession of their 
homes in which to lay their own eggs. On the 
other hand, although the cuckoo-bee worker 
has ceased to exist during the process of evolu- 
tion, her life being unnecessary, it is somewhat 
strange that the male should have changed at 
allin type. The males of both humble-bees and 
cuckoo-bees take no part in these domestic 
tragedies, and spend their short lives sipping 
nectar from flowers, so why should they change 
at all? And change they certainly have, if we 
examine the insects side by side. 

It is the consideration of such questions as 
this which makes one tend to agree with Fabre, 
who, unable to concur with Darwin in many of 
his theories, wrote words to the effect that the 
more we try to investigate the cause of Nature’s 
proceedings the more we realise that we know 
nothing at all ! 

To return to the humble-bee. Entomolo- 
gists do not appear to have found numerous 
enemies living off her. Besides the cuckoo-bee 
however, Edward Step tells us that her nest may 
be visited by a curious insect called a velvet ant 
which is not a real ant—more of a wasp or bee, 
indeed, than an ant. This creature is distin- 


guished by the fact that although the male has 
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wings the female has none. The females lay 
their eggs in the bodies of the larve of humble- 
bees, so that a poor mother humble-bee may be 
mortified to find she has a family of creatures 
which, while being intensely interesting to 
entomologists are of no earthly use to her. One 
wonders what thoughts pass through the minds 
of humble-bees faced with such a disaster! Do 
they blame themselves and think they have 
given their young the wrong kind of food? One 
cannot say that insects do not think, as we are 
told that some parasitic wasps wait for hours 
outside the nests of their hosts, waiting for an 





YOUNG LARV OF THE HUMBLE- 
BEE IN THEIR WAXEN CELL 


opportunity to dodge the latter, enter the nest, 
and lay eggs in the larve of its owner. As this 
parasitic wasp continues her species only by 
succeeding in this ingenious game, which evi- 
dently needs thought, as we understand the 
term, we must surely credit the humble-bee 
with some such sentiments as disappointment, 
remorse, or surprise, when she finds herself the 
mother of a number of “wingless wonders”’ 
instead of soft little red-tailed workers of her 
own race who would carry on the increasing 
work of an expanding nest. 

The humble-bee is an intensely industrious 
insect, and can be seen foraging when atmos- 
pheric conditions are too unfavourable for other 
bees. Her working hours are longer than those 
of the domestic bee. Her perseverance is extra- 
ordinary, as the following incident will show. 

A young relative of mine, studying in 
London last vear, lived in a small room in a 
fifth-floor flat in South Kensington, the one win- 
dow being in the roof over the parapet which 
skirted the top of the big building. The flat was 
in one of those streets of houses built in a heavy 
Victorian style, houses monotonously similar 
throughout the length of the street. Being 
country born, my relative procured from us in 
the country a few pots full of earth in which she 
sowed nasturtium seeds. There were 
neither parks, nor squares nor gardens 
in sight, nor even window boxes. 

Much to the surprise of the young 
tenant of the rooms, a humble-bee 
appeared from somewhere and visited 
the flowers on successive days; we 
presumed it was the same insect. It 
is somewhat of a mystery whence 
she came and how she found the few 
little flower-pots. Had she flown from 
some long distance, soaring over omni- 
buses and motor cars, dodging the 
chimneys, disregarding flying bombs? 

If a domestic bee will sometimes 
fly four or five miles to seek nectar, 
to what distance may not the larger 
and more powerful humble-bee pro- 
ceed for the same purpose? The 
humble-bee is a social, not a solitary 
bee, and colonies of some two hundred 
may exist towards the end of Summer. 
Do such nests exist in Kensington 
Gardens, in Green Park, or perhaps 
in the Botanical Gardens? 
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RICHARD WILSON AND HIS PUPIL 


FRESH LIGHT FROM THE DIARY OF THOMAS 
JONES = By RALPH EDWARDS 


ICHARD WILSON, the first great 
English landscape-painter, is now 


among the cheapest and least regarded 
of “‘Old Masters.’’ Constable, who was 
among his warmest admirers in life, has far 
outdistanced him in contemporary favour. He 
is too commonly thought of as an inheritor of 
the ‘‘ Roman tradition,’’ even as a mere “ pic- 


turesque’’ painter, whose innovations within 
the classical canon were far transcended by the 
achievements of his successors. But Wilson 
is only ‘‘classical’’ in a restricted and rather 
misleading sense—as critical categories the 
terms ‘“‘classical’’ and. ‘‘romantic’’ are sadly 


over-worked. For the prevailing low estimate 
of his art there is another and more convincing 
reason—he is dragged down by a dead weight 
of copies and imitations. With relatively few 
subjects, he painted many replicas : under that 
heading pass muster an incalculable number of 
spurious works. Unwarrantable attributions 
have largely contributed to lower his reputation. 

Beyond the salient events of his career and 
a few anecdotes recorded by contemporaries we 
know very little about Richard Wilson—not 
even how long his family had been settled in 
Wales. Born in 1714, he was the son of a Mont- 
gomeryshire parson, Rector of Penegoes, near 
Machynlleth, and descended from the Wynnes 
of Flintshire (Leeswood Hall) on his mother’s 
side. His father is said to have given him “a 
sound classical education,’’ and he came up to 
London at the age of 15 to be apprenticed to 
Thomas Wright, an obscure portrait-painter. 
It was by portraits that he first made his mark, 
even obtaining two or three commissions from 
the Crown. They are an almost uncharted field; 
but on the score of such examples as the Admiral 
Thomas Smith at Greenwich and the Siv Nigel 
Gresley, lately added to the collection at Cardiff 
and convincingly attributed to Wilson on 
stylistic grounds, he should take higher rank 
as a portrait-painter than has yet been accorded 
him. If he got only 40 guineas for a half-length 
“unless Historical figures were introduced,’’ he 
was not underpaid by contemporary standards. 
But there is evidence that even at that time he 
had many canvases left on his hands. 

During this period Wilson also painted a 
number of landscapes, of which a large view of 
Dover, reminiscent of Iambert, is the best 
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known. They also include some views 
in Wales and the Marches. These early 
pictures—it must be allowed that there 
is a large conjectural element in their 
dating—may be classed as topographical : 
they have a pleasant silvery tonality 
and are already distinguished by an un- 
familiar sentiment, the hush and tran- 


quillity that we associate with the 
painter. Nothing can be discerned in 


them that foreshadows a new movement. 
In so far as a true native school of 
landscape which ‘rises above the “ por- 
traiture of places’’ or tedious variations 
on ‘‘ picturesque’’ themes, can be held to 
have emerged before the mid-century, it 
is the creation of artists of an earlier 
generation, with Wootton and Lambert 
in the front rank—Lambert with his 
skies suffused with a silver radiance and 
piled with majestic masses of rolling 
cloud is the real precursor of Wilson, as 
Colonel M. H. Grant long since has 
pointed out. 


In 1749 Wilson set out for Italy and 
spent six years there, most of the time in 
Rome, the Campagna and the neighbour- 
hood of Naples. At Venice he fell in with 
William Lock of Norbury Park, who was 
to prove one of his few constant 
patrons, buying not only his pictures but 
his drawings as well. Lock’s portrait by 
Wilson is in the National Museum of Wales, a 
fitting memorial of their friendship. At Venice 
too Wilson is said to have been encouraged to 
devote himself to landscape by Zuccarelli, who 
was later to enjoy an enormous vogue in 
England. But Wilson travelled to Rome with 


Lock ‘‘ making many sketches by the way,” 
and probably this association proved the 
decisive factor. 

It was Rome and Naples rather than 


Venice which determined the future character 
of Wilson’s art. Here in the south he became 
friendly with Joseph Vernet, the painter of 
ports and shipping, who achieved a brilliant 
modern restatement of ‘“‘the picturesque”’; 
while in the Campagna, Ruskin’s “wild and 
wasted plain,’ he got to know the landscape 
which had been so memorably interpreted by 
Claude and Nicholas Poussin a century before. 
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Strewn with the mouldering and broken monu 
ments of antiquity, and steeped in evocative 
memories, the magic of Southern Italy supplied 
a more potent stimulus for his imagination 
than the pictures of his classical predecessors. 

Wilson had set out at the age of 35 with a 
reputation already established for portraits 
he came home in 1755 having immensely en- 
larged his pictorial scholarship and with a vision 
of nature which was essentially romantic. He 
had every justification for looking for his reward 
Though landscape was regarded as an inferior 
branch of art, ranking far below “history,” and 
even below portraiture, Italy was the spiritual 
home of a cultured, opulent class who liked to 
see on Canvas scenes endeared to them by the 
day-dreams and enthusiasms of youth. An 
Italian tour was thought almost indispensable 
for a painter aspiring to the first rank; and 
moreover there was nothing in the pictures 
Wilson now began exhibiting to suggest that 
they constituted a dangerous challenge to 
prevailing ideals. 

Wilson’s reputation had preceded him and 
for a few years he seems to have enjoyed a fai 
measure of prosperity. As to his circumstances 
and manner of living at this period, we gai 
some new and valuable information from tl 
Diary of Thomas Jones of Pencerrig, Radnoi 
shire, a landscape painter, who is now chiefl 
remembered by Wilson’s playful gibe, ‘‘ Yo 
have stolen my temple, Mr. Jones.’’ (I an 
indebted to Mr. Frances Payne, of the Nationa 
Museum of Wales, for calling my attention t 
this very interesting and important Diary. Th 
quotations given here are taken from two articl« 
by Mr. Payne in the Welsh magazine, Y Lleno: 
Vol. 23, pp. 56-67, and Vol. 24, pp. 22-34.) 

In March, 1763, Jones became his pup 
paying a fee of 50 guineas for 2 years. A 
that date ‘“‘Wilson being an unmarried mai 
kept no house—but had commodious Appar 
ments in the Piazza, Covent Garden, whi 
consisted of a Study or painting room fi 
himself, a large Exhibition or Show-room, 
Study for his Pupils, Bed Chambers, garret 
etc.”’ He had two unpaid apprentices, who we! 
expected to keep regular hours and to giv 
assistance “‘in dead Colouring and forwardin 
the Pictures, in proportion to their Abilities 
. . . Jones and another pupil—he was Josep! 
Farington, who entered his studio soon after 
wards on the same terms and was ever there 
after his master’s ardent admirer—were left t: 
their own discretion—‘‘It would have bee 
better, indeed, if there had been more Restrain 
upon us all, too much of the time that ough! 
to have been dedicated to our study, being 
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juandered away in idle mirth and frolick, and 
hen Our Master surprised us at our gambols, 
» only shook his head and in his dry laconick 
anner, said ‘Gentlemen, this is not the way to 
val Claude.’’’ Wilson had ‘‘such an original 
irn of thinking, and a mode of expressing his 
deas so peculiarly his own,” that when the 
four were assembled behind his chair “‘ listening 
to a very grave lecture on the Art, some droll 
lea or Expression would so unexpectedly pop 
pon us as to set us all in a titter. Upon which 
he would turn round and with a seemingly angry 
Countenance say ‘ Gentlemen, if you do not 
understand Decorum pray retire to your own 
\ppartment.’”’ 

Wilson’s relations with his pupils as here 
described recall Henry Angelo’s account of his 
dealings with Rowlandson and John Bannister, 
“the frolicsome youths ”’ who imitated and carica- 
tured him in his later days as Keeper of the 
Library at the Royal Academy. Sir William 


Beechey is responsible for the statement that 
many of the pictures that pass for Wilson’s were 
retouched by him after being painted by Faring- 
ton and Hodges (who also became his pupil 
about this time), and though Jones’s account 
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suggests that Farington was not then implicated, 
probably at a later date he too lent a hand in 
the process of ‘‘forwarding.”’ In 1806 he relates 
that Blundell of Ince had four large pictures by 
Wilson ‘“‘Which were painted while I was with 
him, and were far advanced towards finishing 
by his pupils, but Wilson went over and regu- 
lated them.”’ 


For the first year Jones ‘“‘was confined 
entirely to making drawings with black and 
white chalks on paper of a Middle Tint, either 
from his Studies and Pictures or from Nature. 
This, he said, was to ground me in the Principles 
of Light and Shade, without being dazzled and 
misled by the flutter of colours. He did not 
approve of tinted Drawings and consequently 
did not encourage his Pupils in the Practice 
which, he said, hurt the Eye for fine Colouring.” 
This passage may have an important bearing 
on a problem which has long baffled students 
of Wilson’s drawings. He did not use water- 
colour and most of his studies—the finest have 
breadth and grandeur with economy of means 
—are in black chalks on grey paper heightened 
with white. Of many of his slighter studies 
two or more versions exist, apparently contem- 
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porary and virtually indistinguishable. But even 
this evidence that the copying of Wilson’s draw- 
ings was a normal part of his pupils’ training 
does not dispose of the problem. It is hard to 
believe that a copy which sought to reproduce 
every slight, expressive touch of the master’s 
hand could ever be confounded with the original; 
while to hold Wilson responsible for both ver- 
sions is scarcely more convincing. 

Jones, who had become intimate with the 
dashing young artist J. H. Mortimer (the 
subject of the remarkable small portrait by 
Wilson now in the Diploma Gallery), left the 
studio on the expiration of the term in March, 
1765, having profited little by his course of 
instruction—‘“ The characteristic Beauties of this 
great Master I was quite blind to and I looked 
upon his pictures as coarse unfinished sketches.’ 
Jones’s tour in Italy, on which he embarked in 
1776—his contacts with artists and connoisseurs 
are of extraordinary interest—was to bring about 
a great change in his estimate of Wilson. He 
writes that ‘“‘ Every scene seemed anticipated in 
some dream. It appeared magick land. In fact 
I had copied so many studies of that great Man, 
and my Old Master, Richard Wilson, which he 
had made here as in other parts of Italy, that I 
insensibly became familiarised with Italian 
scenes, and Enamoured of Italian forms, and, 
I suppose, injoyed pleasures unfelt by my 
Companions.”’ 


Down to the time when Jones left his studio 
Wilson enjoyed moderate prosperity, and on 
some occasions at least he was paid on liberal 
terms—Sir Patrick Blake in that year (1765) 
bought two pictures from him for £160. His 
reputation, which he always retained among 
artists, ensured -that he should be elected a 
Foundation Member of the Academy in 1768, 
but thereafter his fortunes steadily declined. 
Here there is no need to retell the sombre story 
of his later years, lit only by a sunset gleam 
when towards the end, still confident that 
justice would be done to him in another age, 
he retired to his native Hintshire, probably on 
a small allowance provided by his relations, and 
thus obtained some relief from his afflictions. 
There seems no evidence that (like Jones his 
pupil and fellow-countryman) he inherited a 
small estate and ended his days in modest 
affluence. Some of his characteristics as a 
painter will be considered in another article. 


All pictures by permission of the Nationa! 
Museum of Wales. 
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THE HOME OF THE 
EARL OF BRADFORD 


Built in 1671 by the Wilbrahams, 
Weston passed by marriage to the 
Bridgeman family in 1762. In the 
“70s of last century Disraeli was a 
frequent visitor of the 3rd Earl and 
Countess of Bradford 


By 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


IR ORLANDO BRIDGE- 

MAN, whose _ descendants 

have lived at Weston since 

1762, was the presiding 
judge at the trial of the regicides 
in 1660, at which, unlike similar 
recent proceedings in France, he 
sternly checked any display of 
enthusiasm “‘as more fitting a stage 
play than a court of justice.’’ His 
father, son of a family of Exeter 
merchants, was made Bishop of 
Chester by James I, and _ both 
inherited the sound business instincts of their 
forbears. Sir Orlando, though a firm Royalist, 
formed a lucrative conveyancing practice (of 
forfeited lands) during the Commonwealth, 
some of which he invested in 1657 in the 
purchase of Castle Bromwich, near Birming- 
ham, from Leicester Devereux, 6th Viscount 
Hereford. 

Later he was given the Great Seal 
though with the inferior title of Lord Keeper 
(1667-72) and without the peerage of a Lord 
Chancellor. One of the portraits of him at 
Weston (Fig. 7) is interesting as being, by 
inference, by Pieter Borselaer, a Dutch painter 
working in England about 1665. It is identi- 
cal with one of him identified by Mr. Collins 
Baker as by Borselaer at Merevale Hall, 
where also are portraits by this rare artist of 
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1.—THE EAST SIDE, SINCE 1865 THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


Sir William Dugdale of the Baronage and 
Monasticon, and his wife. 

In spite of the King’s personal regard— 
an autograph letter at Weston ends “I am 
as sensible of the service you constantly do 
me as I ought to be being your constant 
friend,’’—in 1672 Sir Orlando was dismissed, 
in part for refusing to set the Great Seal to 
grants to the royal mistresses. At that date 
Sir Thomas and Lady Wilbraham were 
building Weston, as described last week. 
Their daughter Mary carried the place, on 
her mother’s death in 1705, to her husband 
Richard Newport, 2nd Earl of Bradford. 

Both Lady Bradford and her sister Lady 
Tollemache, who took the Wilbraham estates 
in Cheshire to that family, were painted as 
young women by Michael Wright, another of 





the lesser-known painters of the Restoration 
era (Fig. 6). Wright was a Scot, who had 
studied at Florence, and acquired an extra 

ordinary mastery in the handling and texture 
of stuffs. His two portraits at Weston are 
remarkable for the soft but brilliant colouring 
of the dresses—Lady Bradford’s is yellow | 
her cloak pink. It was one of Lord and Lady 
Bradford’s daughters who in 1719 married the 
great-grandson of Sir Orlando Bridgeman. A 
superb silver toilet set (Fig. 11), engraved and 
embossed, with massive candle-sconces at 

tached to the mirror, is known as Lady Anne 
Newport’s dressing-set. The pieces bear the 
date letters for 1683-84 and the maker’s mark 
of P. K. Her brothers died without surviving 
issue (though the 3rd (Newport) Earl left an 
illegitimate son to whom large Shropshir 
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properties were left), so ultimately her son Henry 
Bridgeman succeeded to Weston. He thus united 
the properties of his family in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and near Birmingham with the remaining Newport 
estates in Staffordshire, though for a time a portion 
of the latter went to his mother’s sister who had 
married the Irish Earl of Mountrath. 


The Bridgemans had meanwhile been living 
rentfully at Castle Bromwich and at Blodwell 


un‘ 
in Shropshire, the 3rd baronet being in Holy 
Orvers. Sir Henry, who married Elizabeth, 
dai zghter of the Rev. John Simpson, brought a 
far ily of young children, lively artistic interests, 
an a refreshing new spirit to Weston. He is 


rec rded to have spent £12,000 in “improvements,” 
mc e particularly on the pleasure grounds (his 
un e was George Bridgeman, Surveyor of the 
Rc al Parks to George II)—which will be illus- 
tr: 2d and described next week. In 1794 he was 
cr. ted Baron Bradford and died in 1800. 
Besides his operations outdoors, Sir Henry is 
re. rded to have spent £500 on marble mantel- 
pi es, and also bought the Boucher-Nielson 
se’ of Gobelins tapestries now hanging in a ground- 
flo - room (Fig. 4). Only four or five sets of this 
lisite tapestry exist, others having been 
ac. iuired by the Duke of Portland, Lords Coventry 
an Jersey, William Weddell of Newby Hall, and 
a: nilar set, but with a grey ground, by Thomas 
Di das, from whom they descended to the 
M: quess of Zetland. The ground colour is rose du 
3 2 contained in a warm gold frame from which 
iss » festoons and trophies of brilliantly coloured 
flo ers. The medallions of Les Amours des Dieux 
ar. signed ‘‘ Boucher, 1766. Nielson ex.’ This 
set consists of three long pieces, one of them 
sh: ved to the chimneypiece, and two over-doors, 
an’ was made to the measurement of the room 
in vhich it originally hung—a bedroom on the 
firs floor. They are smaller than the Newby set 
(Cc NTRY LIFE, June 26, 1937), and the medal- 
lior.s, though identical and similarly signed, are 


dificrently arranged. At Newby there is space for 
a tedallion above the chimneypiece, whereas the 
suniptuous vase of flowers occupying that position 
here rests at Newby on the lower frame of an 


oLlong panel with the same medallions flanking 
it. The Italian chimneypiece is presumably one 
of those bought by Sir Henry. The furnishings of 
the room, covered in tapestry, are more or less 
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5.—THE 


Early nineteenth century. 


contemporary, and the floor is covered by a 
tapestry carpet, woven in Oriental patterns 
of mulberry and green and, now tarnished, 
silver thread. It was produced by the 
Aubusson looms for a Paris exhibition (of 
1878?) and bought by Disraeli who gave it 
to Selina, Countess of Bradford. It is illus- 
trated in Fig. 10. 

The 2nd Lord Bradford had been in the 
Prince Regent’s set in his young days and 
was created Earl of Bradford in 1815. He 
was one of the leading agricultural improvers 
and stock-breeders of the time, introducing 
the Norfolk system of husbandry to the 
Midlands. It was he or his son, the 2nd Earl, 
who succeeded him in 1825, who refaced the 
house in the stucco recently removed. Some 
additions, mostly protraits, were also made 
to the considerable collection of paintings, 











6.—MARY (WILBRAHAM), COUNTESS 
OF BRADFORD. By Michael Wright 
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It adjoins the entrance hall 


most of which had been acquired by the 
3rd (Newport) Earl at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and others by his brother 
Lord Torrington. A few are seen in Fig. 5. 
These were supplemented by Orlando Bridge- 
man, 3rd Earl, a well-known figure at Melton 
Mowbray and on the Turf, with a notable 
collection of sporting pictures. From the 
stud that he established at Weston he eventu- 
ally won the Derby in 1892 with Sir Hugh. 

He succeeded as 3rd Earl in 1865, after 
which he entered Lord Derby’s Government 
as Lord Chamberlain (1866-68). He also made 
great additions to the house, already trans- 
formed into a great Italianate-Victorian man- 
sion by the encasing of the Charles II brick- 
work with Regency stucco. Hitherto the 
entrance had been in the middle of the 
south front, where the front room gave 
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7.—LORD KEEPER SIR ORLANDO 
BRIDGEMAN. By P. Borselaer, 1665 











into a_hall-billiard room, with 
the dining-room to the west and 
a square drawing-room to the east 
filling the remainder of it. The 
East wing contained the library 
looking into a flower garden, beyor 4 
which the stables were concealed 
by a shrubbery. In the West wi) ¢ 
were a study and housekeepe:’s 
room. This arrangement was now 
transformed by making the Ea t 
into the entrance front (Fig. 
where the library was turned in 9 
the entrance hall (Fig. 2) with t 
addition of the pillared po 
cochére. The old South hall beca: 
the drawing-room (Fig. 10), the « 
dining-room the library (Fig. |‘ 
and the Gobelins were rehung » 
the former drawing-room. A lar ¢ 
and lofty dining-room was form«d 
occupying most of the West wing. 
The staircase, however, still rose on 
the inner side of the South front, 
where the internal court was now 
partly filled with a new billiard 
room. The flower garden, removed 
from the East side to form the fore- 
court, was laid out in balustraded 
terraces before the South and West 
fronts, to the latter of which were 
added the orangery and colonnade 
adjoining the old church. At right 
angles to the East front another 
wing was added containing study, 
offices, and additional bedrooms, 
running eastwards towards the 
stables which the clearing away 
of the shrubbery now revealed. 

Thus the stage was set for the most 
remarkable phase of Weston’s history, in 
which its stately rooms and spreading woods 
became a background for secrets of statecraft 
in one of the most charming romances of 
politics. 

The adoration felt by the ageing 
widower Earl of Beaconsfield for Selina, 
Countess of Bradford began in the Summer of 
1873, though he had been on terms of agree- 
able friendship with Lord Newport, and with 
the daughters of Lord Forester, for thirty 
years. But now, without the wife he had 
worshipped, the feverish activity demanded 
by his Premiership intensified his craving 
for intimate feminine companionship. In a 
singular form he found it in the Queen 
herself, “the Faery,” but naturally to a much 
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8.—SELINA, 
BRADFORD. By 
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Edward Clifford, 1871 
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greater extent in the two friends of his youth, the 
widowed Countess of Chesterfield and her younger sister, 
especially the latter. In Lady Bradford he discovered, 
as he told her, “a sweet simplicity, blended with high 
breeding; an intellect not over-drilled, but lively, acute, 
and picturesque; a seraphic temper, and a disposition 
infinitely sympathetic.’”” Lord Zetland tells us that, 
during the eight remaining years of his life, Disraeli wrote 
eleven hundred letters to Lady Bradford, many of them 
the hastiest scribbles from Lobby or Front Bench, many 
discussing matters of State import; and, when possible, 
daily sought her company. “She seems to know every- 
thing that passes, down to the most intimate details,” 
remarked a contemporary of her. Both Lord Bradford 
wo, as Master of the Horse, was a colleague of the 
Prime Minister, and his wife accepted this extraordinary 
frendship in the spirit in which it was given, though 
L.dy Bradford seems at times to have found it a con- 
si erable burden.’ Disraeli frequently stayed at Weston 
wen the Bradfords were not at Belgrave Square or 





9.—A STUBBS IN THE SMOKING-ROOM 


elsewhere, avidly fitting his visits to Weston’s “scenes 
so fair’ into his rounds of the greater political houses— 
Ashridge, Trentham, Gunnersbury, Blenheim, Sandring- 
ham, and so on. The Earl died in 1898, his Countess 
in 1894. But the atmosphere of welcoming charm found 
here by the great statesman still warms the great 
house. 


The last stage in the evolution of the building as it is 
to-day was made by the late Earl of Bradford soon after 
his succession. The lower flight of the original main stair- 
case was done away with and replaced by the present 
flight (Fig. 3) of marble with wrought-iron rail, immedi- 
ately west of the entrance hall from which the present 
arch was pierced facing the front door. This is now 
flanked by a pair of Beauvais tapestries. At the same 
time the remainder of the internal court was filled with 
anew smoking room. The principal rooms date in their 
present form from the replanning of the house in 1865, 
though most retain their original shape and character. 
The drawing-room and particularly the library are 
beautiful rooms filled with lovely things, and with their 
lofty windows overlooking the idyllic park. The excep- 
tional series of family portraits, to a few of which 
allusion has been made, give unusual reality to the 
historic fact of this great house’s continuity, not only 
oi descent but of living affection. 


(To be concluded) 




















10.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, ORIGINALLY THE ENTRANCE HALL 


12.—_THE LIBRARY. Till 1865 the dining-room 
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NEW MACHINES FOR THE FARM 


ECHANISATION has made extra- 

ordinary strides during the war 

vears. On our farms we are using 

three times as many tractors as we 

did before the war. Some of the larger farms 

have combine harvesters and_ grain-drying 

installations; combine drills that sow seed and 

fertiliser together are commonplace, and almost 

every farmer with more than a few acres of 

arable land has a range of implements sufficient 

to get through the cultivations that war-time 
farming has required. 

This expansion has been haphazard in the 


main. It is true that, thanks to the foresight 
of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, who was 


Minister of Agriculture at the start of the war, 
the Ford Company made a flying start with the 
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E have pleasure .in announcing the 

appointment of Mr. Anthony Hurd, 
M.P., as Agricultural Adviser to CounTRY 
Lire and Director of Goodings, the CouNTRY 
Lire Estate in Berkshire. 

With the knowledge of the practical farmer 
Mr. Hurd combines wide experience as an 
administrator. During the war he served as 
Assistant Agricultural Adviser to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and was largely responsible, with 
Sir William Gavin, for the smooth running of the 
War Agricultural Executive Committees. He is 
a member of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and for four years represented Wiltshire 
on the Council of the National Farmers’ Union. 
He is also well known as a writer and broad- 
caster on agricultural subjects. 

He was recently elected M.P. for the 
Newbury Division of Berkshire, and is joint 
honorary secretary of the Conservative Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House. 

Mr. Hurd’s appointment will not affect our 
arrangement with Cincinnatus, who will con- 
tinue to contribute his popular Farming Notes 
week by week. 
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increased production of Fordson tractors in this 
country. From abroad we have been able to 
get some powerful tractors, both on wheels and 
on tracks, which have given individual farmers 
and the War Agricultural Committees the means 
to tackle the heavier soils and steeper slopes. 
Combine drills and combine harvesters have 
also been supplied by the United States, Canada 
and Australia. Through the war years they 


By ANTHONY HURD 


gave us all they could spare. We are duly 
grateful. Without this additional strength we 
could not have secured a 70 per cent. increase 
in home food production. 

But these machines were not designe | for 
our conditions. In the wide open spaces of the 
New World there are no narrow gateways to be 


negotiated, the climate is more certain than 
ours, yields of grain are less than half the 
British average and straw is less bulky. The 


new machinery we have obtained is designed 
for extensive farming rather than the intensive 
mixed husbandry that is practised on the 
majority of farms in this country. 
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several implements and machines which h: ve 
been improved by the engineers on the N.I.A 2, 
staff. The ordinary practice is for the ma: 4- 
facturer who thinks he has a promising n w 
machine to send one first to the Institute >r 
testing. In the course of testing the engine -s 
there are often able to suggest improveme: s, 
Some machines have been designed altoget) +r 
at the Institute. 

There was, for instance, an ingenious d |] 
designed: or sowing segmented sugar-beet se 
In Nature the seed cluster of beet contains « 
or more seeds, each of which may produce a 
seedling. The farmer wants only one of th 





A SELF-PROPELLED BINDER FOR HARVESTING SMALL HILLY FIELDS 


For many years we have had a National 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering. Started 
at Oxford, the Institute was recently trans- 
planted to Askham Bryan, close to York. Now 
it is likely to be moved again because Askham 
Bryan properly belongs to Yorkshire as a Farm 
Institute and, moreover, it is a far cry from 
London. The Agricultural Machinery Develop- 
ment Roard, which is in charge of the N.I.A.E., 
hopes to find a more convenient location in 
Bedfordshire or one of the Home Counties. 
The Open Day which the N.I.A.E. held at 
Askham Bryan recently may be the last At 
Home which Lord Radnor and his fellow- 
members of the Board will give there. 

We had the opportunity of seeing there 





THE WORKING MODEL OF A NEW SUGAR-BEET LIFTER DEMONSTRATED 
AT ASKHAM BRYAN, YORKSHIRE 


seedlings to grow, spaced from its fellows in 
the row at equal intervals, and this necessitates 
the laborious business of hand-hoeing. By the 
segmenting process, developed in America, the 
seed clusters are broken down into fragments, 
most of which produce only one seedling. In 
this drill the segmented seed is picked up by 
spring-loaded cups and projected down the 
coulter spouts by a puff of air, giving at regular 
intervals simultaneously delivery of one sed 
down each spout. I did not see there any of 
the segmented seed coated with fertiliser aid 
made up to look like a liver pill, which te 
enterprising Americans are now using. 17 is 
would be sown as easily as peas. 

The N.I.A.E. also showed us the sx f- 
propelled binder, which has been designed it 
Askham Bryan. This may be useful in smz'l, 
hilly fields where there are heavy crops whi h 
may prove difficult for the ordinary binc :r 
pulled by a tractor. Much more ambitious 's 
the Grain Marshall self-propelled combine w: h 
an eight-foot cut. This is a British machi e 
with an unusually large threshing capaci 
There is an interesting idea in the Claas co 1- 
bine, an eight-foot-cut German machine ¢ °- 
signed to meet European conditions with hea y 
crops and long straw. This has a built-in str: 
trusser as well as ingenious devices for pne1- 
matic cleaning and the grading of grain on t 1 
combine. Dung spreaders, straw loaders a 
silage machinery were also displayed and seve: 11 
types of sugar-beet harvesters. 
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For the market gardener there are seve! 1 
small motor cultivators which promise to gi & 
him more power to tackle economically t ¢ 
inter-row work that takes so much labour 2 
the Summer. I did not see at Askham Bry: 1 
the new Atom, which is an ingenious sm: ‘I 
tractor that will do most jobs except ploughi: 5 
for the market gardener. 

For our edification at Askham Bryé1 
several tractors were put down on test, includir 2 


a Loyd tractor Mark 2, which is a Loyd gu 
carrier converted into a track-laying tracto-. 
This made a powerful little machine whic. 
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showed up well in the draw-bar test. Whether 
it will go into commercial production and what 
the price will be no one could tell me. Many of 
us have had visions of the joy of having on the 
farm a jeep that would carry us and spares and 
oil anywhere required and there may, too, be 
possibilities in the conversion of gun carriers: 
thus, in modern terms, beating the sword into 
, ploughshare. 

In another section we saw the latest ideas 
grain-drying and storage. The large arable 
rmer, who has one or more combines, finds 
worth while to have his own grain-drying 

,lant. They are expensive, costing £1,000 or 
ore in most instances, and obviously this is 
tt an investment which the ordinary farmer, 
ho may be able to hire a combine to deal with 
,o or three of his fields, wants to make. Thanks 

the Ministry of Food there are now several 
ntral grain-drying plants which can take grain 
raight from the combine and condition it for 
le. Unless the weather is ideal at harvest 
ain may come off a combine with a moisture 
ntent of 20 per cent., and this cannot safely 
stored until it has been dried down to 15 or 
j per cent. We have already had a taste of the 
ngestion liable to arise at harvest when more 
rmers are using combines without any proper 
rage for the grain. 


At Askham Bryan research work has been 
necentrated on providing simple and cheap 
uipment for the small farm. Grain which is 
r too wet for safe storage in bulk or sacks 
n be held almost indefinitely in ventilated 
ns. These bins have a louvred bottom through 
hich a stream of cold air is blown continuously 
at intervals by the same motor and fan as 
e used for conveying the grain. By using 
ese bins in connection with a grain-drying 

) stallation a much smaller drier can be used, 

the bins will hold a large accumulation of 
ain during peak periods. In the drier districts 
ese bins may be all that the farmer needs in a 
good season. This is a promising line of work 
at Askham Bryan. 

In going the rounds I met friends from 
l’evon who were particularly interested in the 
problems of the small farm. Most of the farms 
in the West Country are family affairs running 
from 80 to 120 acres. They need the economies 
of mechanisation just as much as the large 
corn-growing farm or the big dairy farm with 
its milking machines and convenient lay-out. 
My friends had gone to Askham Bryan to search 
for a combine harvester which would travel on 
the narrow lanes of Devon, with their high 
banks, and work in the small fields, often with 
a steep slope. 

While Devon will not go on growing all 
the wheat which it has produced during the war 
years, some corn will be grown and the Devon 
farmers want a handy combine harvester and 
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TAKING THE STRAIN. 
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also a handy combine drill. They say that most 
of the combine drills available so far have been 
far too large for them. They also want a pick-up 
baler that will enable the farmer himself to 
deal with his hay crop in the most economical 
way. The Americans have developed a one-man 
pick-up baler of which good reports are heard. 
This picks up the hay in the windrow and 
bundles it into a bale which can conveniently 
be transported to the barn. 

Other counties have their special problems. 
Some useful information will come from the 
Machinery Survey which is being made by the 
N.F.U. Mr. S. J. Wright, the Director of the 
N.I.A.E., and his staff should be kept in con- 
stant touch with the needs of the counties and 
particularly with the smaller men who have no 
direct access to the Institute. The N.I.A.E. 
should be a centre for the exchange of practical 
ideas as well as a centre for research and the 
testing of experimental machines. The publica- 
tion quarterly of the Agricultural Engineering 
Record (price 4s. 4d. per annum) will help to 
make known more widely the work that the 
Institute is doing. 

So far in this country we have had nothing 
comparable to the service which is freely given 
by the agricultural colleges in the United States 
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UN-CARRIER TRANSFORMED INTO A 
TRACK-LAYING TRACTOR 
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A TRACTOR ON TEST SHOWS ITS PACES, 


and Canada. The N.I.A.E. may be able to fill 
this gap at the centre, passing information on 
to the counties through the new National 
Advisory Service, which is to come into being 
next vear. The ordinary farmer must have 
ready access to reliable information on mechan- 
isation developments that may suit his farm. 
Our agricultural colleges have done little in 
this way. Agricultural engineering may be 
included in the syllabus for the student, but 
the practising farmer has not in this country 
been able to look at the colleges for ready advice 
on his problems. Agricultural engineering de- 
serves an important place in the national 
Advisory Service which Professor Scott 
Watson at the Ministry of Agriculture is now 
planning. 

In all these developments the close co- 
operation of manufacturing firms in this country 
will be needed. It is obvious that we shall not 
be able to afford to spend freely on imported 
machinery and anyway the machine which 
suits Ontario or New South Wales is not usually 
ideal for our conditions. Our manufacturers 
have the highest traditions and the quality 
of their production is excelled nowhere in the 
world. Their traditions spring from the crafts- 
manship of the blacksmith. Indeed, more than 
one firm has graduated from a black- 
smith’s business into an implement 


factory. We have the engineering 
skill, but in too many instances 
methods of production are anti- 


quated and too costly. 


It is good news that one of the 
leading firms of British motor-car 
manufacturers is now to take on the 
production of tractors. There is also 
news of the plans of American firms 
to start factories here for the pro- 
duction of implements that will suit 
us and the farmers of the Continent 
of Europe. No one wants to see our 
own manufacturers left behind in the 
race for business. The Agricultural 
Machinery Development Board 
should be able to help them. Indeed 
they are partners in the Board. If 
they will combine modern enterprise 
with their traditional skill and know- 
ledge of the British farmer’s require- 
ments, we can look forward to the 
expansion of agricultural machinery 
production here on lines that will 
serve the needs of the home farmer 
and bring joy to the heart of the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
is scanning the world hopefully for 
export markets that will enable this 
country to pay its way. 
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OWE the charming picture reproduced on 

this page to Dr. R. R. Rusk of Glasgow, 

Director of the Scottish Council for Re- 

search in Education. He very kindly drew 
my attention to it and sent me a Dutch book 
of pictures of children in which it is to be found. 
It is by an unknown Dutch master of the six- 
teenth century and represents an old lady, one 
Geertje Poelenbury, with her grandchildren. | 
am afraid that grandmamma and the youngest 
child are neither of them passionately devoted 
to golf, for they are taking no notice of the two 
small boys one of whom is addressing the ball 
and the other looking on, club in hand. 

Dr. Rusk points out the fact that the Dutch 
golfing pictures generally reproduced are rather 
more moderr, from the seventeenth century. 





BOY GOLFERS IN 


Such, in particular, are those of Jan Steen, 
whose picture of a child receiving a club as a 
present on the eve of St. Nicholas is as familiar 
as it is delightful. This is unquestionably 
interesting, but I, who am golfingly rather than 
pictorially minded, am more deeply thrilled by 
the fact that here is a boy beyond all doubt 
addressing the ball. He is addressing it in a 
thoroughly efficient manner, and whoever 
painted the picture knew the game. 

The engaging little girl by Cuyp, with her 
feathered hat and her long ringlets, may be said, 
if | remember rightly, to be addressing the ball, 
though I don’t think she would hit it very far; 
but that is the exception to prove the rule that 
these Dutch children have clubs in their hands 
but are doing nothing particular with them. I 
shall probably be corrected on a subject of 
which I am ignorant, but at any rate I stick 
to this, that among all these Dutch pictures I 
have never seen so obviously and genuinely a 
golfing one. : 

* * * 

To draw somebody playing golf must, I 
feel sure, be a very difficult thing to do, 
because so many people do it so surprisingly 
ill. Very often, I presume, they do not take 
enough trouble, since they cannot even make 
a club look in the least like a club. If we look 
at early golfing jokes in the old bound volumes 
of Mr. Punch we find that they thought that 
anything like a hockey-stick or even a walking- 
stick would do, and the beloved Du Maurier was 
one of the chief sinners. To-day I will own that 
artists take more pains and have instantaneous 
photography to help them. Even so, it is a real 
comfort to come across this ancient Dutchman, 
who so clearly knew what he was about and 
could give to his player the indefinable but 
unmistakeable air of a golfer. 

There is an almost professional air about 
this small boy who “shapes fine for a gowfer.”’ 
I like his half-calculating, half-menacing glance 
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ADDRESSING THE BALL 


at the line; it reminds me of a certain picture 
of J. H. Taylor—it was, I think, one of a series 
published by a well-known insurance company— 
which I used to love in the days of my youth. 
To examine him more minutely, he has his left 
hand notably over the shaft, and might, had 
they not been kept asunder by the centuries, 
have been an admiring imitator of James Braid. 
His stance is rather noticeably ‘‘closed,’’ that 
is to say his right foot is drawn some inches 
behind a line parallel with the line on which 
he means to drive. It is an essentially firm 
stance with no give at the knees, and the calves 
of his legs decidedly taut. This reminds me of a 
doctrine of Mr. Laidlay’s that, whatever else 
happened or did not happen, the calves of the 
legs must be taut at the moment of striking. 


A 16th-CENTURY PAINTING 


He is standing well up to the ball with the con- 
fident air of one who means to hit it. In short 
he seems to me a most workmanlike player, 
and if he goes on as he has begun will attain 
to greatness, so that I hope his now-inattentive 
grandmother will become proud of him. 

This matter of addressing the ball seems 
perhaps a simple and unimportant one, and yet 
how much a single glance at the player in that 
preliminary attitude can tell us. In a book of 
his George Duncan devoted a whole chapter, 
admittedly a short one, to the waggle, laying 
it down as axiomatic that as you waggle so you 
swing, and giving various instances of particular 
APDADNMAAAAAAAAAAAM 


WILTSHIRE WOODS 


IGH on the Downs there lie 

Small woods like leafy crowns; 
On the green and golden hills 
There is silence but for a fly 
Or the passing bee which fills 
His sack from the wind-dwarfed store, 
Campanula’s clustered bells and the small spirea. 
But the woods have treasures more 
Than I, wistful seeker, guessed; 
The broad-leaved helleborine 
With its flowers of lizard green; 
And there in the beechen mould 
The strange little carven form 
Of the parasite yellow Bird’s nest. 
What treasures more would the thicket hold? 
oe Here, almost under my heel 
Was a leafy Solomon’s Seal. 

Oh! secret wonderful little woods 
Your gramarye lights the streets of town;— 
In dreams I follow a shining quest 
By badger tracks through the green and brown, 
Till I stand sun-dazzled upon the crest 
Of the golden-harvested sweep of Down 
And see, for crown of the day’s desire 
Etched on the pearl sky Salisbury’s spire. 
WINIFRED M. LETTs. 
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A Golf Commentary 
By BERNARD DARWIN 


waggles forecasting particular types of swing. 
Doubtless the waggle is an eloquent prophet, but 
only a little less so is the mere act of standing t.) 
the ball. Various fine players have had various 
methods of addressing the ball; they stan! 
open or square, with a wide straddle or wit 
their feet close together; they may crouch, ; 
did Sandy Herd, or stand straight up like Bob} 
Jones; they may take great care in the plantin 
of their feet, as did Harold Hilton, or walk u 
to the ball with a fine careless insolence as di 
Duncan; but there is always about them, t 
use the words of Mr. William Dent Pitman i 
The Wrong Box, ‘‘a haughty, indefinable som 
thing” which tells us in advance that the ba 
will go. 
* * * 

Let us return to our small boy and rega 
him technically. I feel sure I can find son 
illustrious personage to justify everything h- 
does. He may be said, as I pointed out before, 
to look a little stiff about the legs; but were 
not John Ball’s legs noticeably stiff as he stood 
to the ball and was not that stance the pri 
liminary to the most lovely and easy anid 
graceful swing that ever was seen? I have 
already justified his left hand well over the 
shaft. That is to some extent the mark of the 
hooker and perhaps he will madify it a little 
as he grows older, and when the trouble is severe 
on the left-hand side of the course. 

As to his right foot so far back, I cannot 
doubt that he followed the best models of his 
own day. If we look at the well-known picture 
of William Sinclair of Roslyn (we may see a 
copy of it at Muirfield), who was said to be a 
mighty player in his time, he seems to be hitting 
the ball almost to square leg. I imagine that his 
was even then an exaggerated idiosyncrasy, but 
the old pictures of players of the Jeu de Mail 
show much the same habit of the right foot back. 
Moreover this was the method inculcated by 
the Badminton volume. Horace Hutchinson 
laid down dogmatically that the right foot 
should be three inches behind the imaginary 
line drawn parallel with the line of play; he 
justified it not only by argument but by the 
fact that it was recommended by the earlier 
golfing manuals of Mr. Forgan and Mr. Cham- 
bers. We may assume that such was the 
orthodox stance, and if there were those who 
outraged the rule and stood open, as did John 
Ball, theirs were eccentricities of genius not to 
be followed. 

Then there came J. H. Taylor, emphatically 
of the open school, and Harry Vardon, too, and 
orthodoxy was for a while at a discount. Braid, 
standing square, may have readjusted the 
balance a little, and where are we to-day ? Upon 
my word it is hard to tell, but I am inclined to 
say that a square stance—not a definitely 
‘‘shut’’ one—is to-day preached by: the most 
popular prophets. If there are among the 
modern players any who have the right foot 
palpably forward I cannot think of them and 
must apologise if I do them an injustice. 


* * * 


If the experience of a humble player is o: 
any value I will give my own for what it 
worth. I can perfectly recollect certain occ: 
sions, important to myself, on which I drov» 
for a while extremely well when standing mor? 
open than usual. But I can also recollect tha: 
the method broke down, and as a rule too soo! 
just when I particularly wanted it to endure 
little longer. Whether it was that I uncor 
sciously exaggerated my new plan so that 
gradually attained an attitude in which it wa; 
impossible to pivot; or whether the danger, 
always attributed to this stance, of getting th 
body in too soon, overtook me, I cannot no 
tell; at any rate the break-down came and i 
was a thorough-going collapse. 

So I am inclined to think that the righ 
foot far forward, though it feels most comfort 
able for a while, is a temptation from the evi 
one, not to be yielded to. I am glad to see mj 
dear little Dutch boy is at present in no sucl 
peril, and if he is ever inclined to try the 
experiment I hope his grandmother will tell 
him he mustn’t. 
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A TALE OF TWO CATS 


HE other dawn I sneaked up behind 

the fuchsia bush that fronts the stone 

wall of my home on the seacoast of 

North Devon and shot a rabbit. The 
fuchsia is a fine ambush. In the country I go 
to bed, regularly, at ten, and wake up, just as 
regularly, around four or five. If I don’t put 
on the light, to read, I know that as soon as the 
sky begins to lighten I can sneak out of the 
kitchen door in my pyjamas and bare feet and 
fird, usually, five or six rabbits having a good 
gi.:t on a patch of self-sown nasturtiums, of 
w.ich they are very fond, or eating my-own- 
scwn hopeful lawn of Cumberland turf, of 
w.ich I would be very fond if the rabbits 
would let it grow. This has changed my 
at.itude towards rabbits. At first I said, 
w en I watched the mothers playing with 
tl ir young, ‘‘These are our rabbits, and 
w will leave them alone.”” But not now. 
L ving in the country, I am now as hard- 
hc rted as any farmer where rabbits are 
cc cerned. 

Hepzie, this cat (Hephzibah to you) will 
nc: eat a rabbit raw. She turns her dainty 
nc e away in disgust when I offer her the 
w rm liver. Rochester, the cat that I lost 
(w iich broke both our hearts) always got in 
th way of the knife when I was paunching 
a: .bbit. He just couldn’t wait. I pondered 
th question, but I do not think that this 
he anything to do with the weirdly 
di. erent ancestry of the two cats. 

Hepzie was born in the basement of 
th Savage Club, where a terrific, uncounted 
co'imunity of cats lives, eats, and loves 
wi’ an abandon that would petrify the 
hu 1an members of the club, above-stairs. 
I .on’t think that Hepzie’s aversion to 
m+ it-on-the-hoof, as it were, comes from 
any urban taste. I think Hepzie just zs like 
that; that is her personality; she would not 
eat at all, rather than stomach something 
that was not just to her taste. A gourmet, 
in fact. And I encourage her, I’ll admit. 
Why not? She animates the house. She 
partly answers the problem that plagued 
all the old monastic orders: what can 
we find, in our self-inflicted seclusion, 
that will make life interesting? Well, 
looking after Hepzie and watching her 
grow up into the most charming miniature 
tiger I have ever seen have made my Devon 
days very interesting. Even irksome, at 
times. For, having encouraged her disdainful, 
aristocratic choosiness, I sometimes find, when 
the larder is low—and the fishmonger has no 
hake—that I have to take my shotgun and 
prowl the hills behind me, after the 6 p.m. 
B.B.C. News, when I would much rather, tired 
from that never-ending fight with weeds in the 
garden, just loll in my chair. 





* * * 


How mawkish all this must sound—to 
anyone who doesn’t know cats. Yet torpedoed 
British seamen have swum back to a sinking 
ship to rescue the ship’s cat. And after pro- 
ducing that evidence of what a cat can come to 
mean to a human being, or a gathering of them, 
I need not explain. I love cats. And I feed 
Hepzie well, deliberately, for two reasons. 
First, she has gone utterly wild. Even before 
her eyes lost their blue, when she was still no 
bigger than a powder-puff, she would disappear 
in the bracken. Now she goes off by herself 
and hunts the whole day. She is very thin, a 
set of lightning-quick muscles and needle-sharp 
claws; but she has twice been caught in a 
neighbour’s rabbit-trap. The first time, frenzied, 
she tried to bite the steel jaws, thus breaking 
some of her front teeth. 

The other reason is a monstrous black 
tom-cat, the size of a sheep, who is the modern 
brigand of this former smugglers’ coast. He 
lives in a deep ravine. And he kills household 
cets just for the fun of the thing. (For a long 
tine I believed that he had murdered Rochester, 
my other cat, a tom.) Yes, I know, even a wild 
tcm-cat is not supposed to touch a female cat, 
o‘her than to force his attentions upon her, but 
I also know that that black tom (the size of a 


sheep) bit off half of Hepzie’s left hind foot. 
And I am now training Hepzie, just like you 
would any prize-fighter for the ring, to take on 
that cat. I think Hepzie, now, is almost able 
to do it. For the other midnight there was a 
din as if all the fiends in Hell were having a 
battle royal on the lawn—it was Hepzie and 
the tom. Although Hepzie darted for the light 
of the door I rushed down to open for her, she 
came in bearing her shield, not on it, and a few 
seconds later was walking around our sitting- 
room with black-and-grey barred tail as erect 
as any flag-pole. No more gallant pussy ever 
walked. 





THE AUTHOR WITH ROCHESTER 


So now, when I have shot a rabbit, Hepzie 
and I have an understanding between us. It 
is beautiful at dawn on this rugged seacoast of 
North Devon, when the sun lights up Lundy 
Island, fifteen miles out into the Atlantic. For 
a few seconds I can stand there and see the 
indentations in its coloured cliffs; even make 
out the two lighthouses, whose guardian winks 
I often watch as I sit in bed, with the lights 
turned out, before I drop off to sleep. Owing 
to the sun having to climb well up into the sky 
before it tops the barren hills of gorse and 
bracken behind us, it is often flaming fiercely 
before it lights the waves that are rolling 
towards me across the yellow sands. And if the 
tide happens to be just right, these waves take 
on a loveliness that is almost too much to paint 
with words. The long line of white surf, in 
the three miles between Baggy and Morthoe 
Points, turns a real rose-pink. 

It is such a scene I often watch when, 
chopping off the rabbit’s legs and head, on an 
old tarred pier-pile that I rescued from the sea, 
and sticking my thumb between its flesh and 
skin amidships, I rip out the rabbit meat that 
will be Hepzie’s delight for the next two, 
perhaps three, days. On such a dawn, when 
the rabbit is boiling, and Hepzie smells the 
fragrant steam, and I read (and take notes from) 
the book that I always read, drinking my tea, 
before I put the book away and go upstairs to 
my typewriter to work—on these mornings, if I 
scratch Hepzie’s spine, just where the tail comes 
out, her eyes grow round, and she actually says 
Gurrrrry with satisfaction; which is the very 
maximum of thanks that I will ever get from 
this cat. For she has a remote personality; 
loathes any display of affection. And I am sure 
that when she feels it has come her turn to die 
she will creep away, perhaps even up that ravine 
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=> By NEGLEY FARSON 


where the wild tom-cat (and two badgers) live 
and die alone, proudly, as her kind have done 
throughout the ages. 

We may play. She does disembowelling 
exercises, if I roll her on her back and scratch 
her snow-white stomach—those claws are 
always in when her hind-legs kick at my hand 
but then she will suddenly hiss, jump up, and 
dart away from me. She is no “‘kitty.”’ 


* * * 
I only wish that cats did have nine lives, 
for I had to watch my other cat, that Rochester, 
lose at least eight of them. He was born during 


the American invasion-practice on this 
coast. And he probably thought that life 


just was like that. An incessant booming; 
earth-rocking explosions; waves of chok- 
ing, vari-coloured smoke that swept from 
the sea to blind the hills. We had our steel 
windows sucked out of alignment by two 
Bangalores exploded (we think needlessly) 
right below my house on the sand-dunes. 

Rochester we found one morning, inside 
our house. His discarded mother, left to 
fend for herself by some strange-hearted 
people in the neighbourhood, incontestably 
brought him there. She knew how hard life 
could be, with the Winter coming on; 
because she had been left to look out for 
herself before. (She was caught and 
drowned, that Winter, by a soft-hearted 
cow-man from a farm near-by: ‘‘I can’t 
stand to see ’e starve,”’ he said angrily, half- 
ashamed to show his, he considered, weak 
feelings about an animal.) And Rochester, 
a little ball of grey-and-black fluff, was 
terrified of us for weeks. 

We did not have him attended to, 
unfortunately. I said: ‘‘Let him take his 
chance in life, and get all the fun he can out 
of it.” There were so many restrictions 
curtailing even human life in those days. 
Well, Rochester took the chances. We came 
back to our home one sunset, after a three- 
day trip to London, to find that the kind 
cowman’s wife who had looked after our 
chickens and ducks while we were away had 
not been able to find Rochester for two 
days. We were distracted. Until long after 
darkness that night we hunted the hills. 
We searched every foot of that confounded 
ravine. No Rochester. 

Then, by a very miracle of luck, my wife 
went out to the kitchen at 10 o’clock to take 
the porridge from the stove—and heard a thin 
squeak. There was Rochester outside the door. 
One eye knocked out, one foot mangled by— 
we think—a trap. We shall never know, 
because there had been a terrific coast invasion 
during those last two days. But we do know 
that certain local rabbit trappers often boast : 
“‘T never spare a cat!’’ Anyway, how the little 
mite ever made his way back must have been 
an ordeal about which we do not care to think. 

* * * 

i will end now. Rochester grew up. But 
with only one eye, half lame. The black tom 
(the size of a sheep) nearly killed Rochester 
half-a-dozen times. He was always hunting 
him. One day we came back home and found 
our dining-room full of fur. It was Rochester’s. 
Rochester we found, after a long search, under 
a chest of drawers where the black tom was too 
big to go. One night there was a crash of 
crockery from the wash-rack of the sink, where 
a whole day’s dishes were drying, and the black 
tom leapt through the window as I cut my foot 
on broken glass. I hunted the black tom. 
With a shotgun I have sat, utterly motionless, 
for hours in that ravine. And one night I 
thought I had him. I awoke to find he had leapt 
in through my bedroom window. There he was, 
gigantic, backing into a corner as I switched 
on the light. But somehow, he looked so un- 
daunted, with his great green gooseberry eyes, 
that I had to admire him. I had nothing at 
hand but a belt and I lathered him with that— 
until he shot through the window to join the 
powers of darkness. 

Rochester’s life was an unhappy thing to 
watch. He was tortured by two terrible 
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emotions. When the moon waxed to full splen- 
dour he stood on my window-sill, staring out into 
the inviting night, tormented by his maleness. 
Terror of that terrible black tom-cat—but only 
momentarily—always held him back. I watched 
him, nerving himself up to it, before he jumped. 
But he always jumped. : 

In Falmouth, the next July, I received a 
telephone call from my wife. Roche had been 
gone for four days. I hurried back. There is 
no use to go into it. We never found him. 
But the other sunset, making the round of his 
traps, my neighbour found that he had caught 
Hepzie again. He telephoned me.  Hepzie, 
trap-wise by now, was lying absolutely still. 
I did not need to put a coat over her. She 
made no attempt to bite or scratch as I sprang 
the trap with my bare hands. And, as my 
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neighbour said she would be, she was lying on 
the floor of my bedroom (where she often sleeps) 
when I got back home. 


“Let me know if you catch that black 
tom,’”’ I said to my neighbour. And he said 
that they had caught it, twice, the previous 
Winter. “It’s so big and tough that it’s quite 
a job to liberate it.’’ Then, entirely unknowing 
what he was letting me know, he went on: 
“We have caught one cat here—twice. Nice 
looking cat. Very quiet, lets you release it 
without a fuss. A lame tabby tom-cat—with 
its left eye gone. ee 

Rochester ! I had always tried to make my 
wife believe that Rochester, torn by his sex, 
had gone wild. But I never believed it, not 
really. Now I do. Anyway, I said to my neigh- 
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bour, an extremely good-hearted man, a min 
who takes infinite trouble not to hurt a ¢t 
when he is letting it go: ‘‘Don’t let that gi \ 
tabby one-eyed tom go, when you catch it 
again. Call me. It may be my Rochester. | 
only want to see him again—to shake har |s 
with him, so to speak—and to ask him: ‘Hoy ’s 
life?’ And then we’ll let him go.” 

Now, when I am on a sunset prowl (jr 
Hepzie’s rabbit, I keep an ever-sharper eye jr 
that black tom. If he is liquidated t! n 
Rochester will become lord of all this coas || 
strip he prowls at nights. Who knows—it ‘s 
even possible, probably  inevitable—t! t 
Rochester and my beautiful Hepzie, so prc d 
of her white fore-front and white muffin pay ;, 
may be an affair? Then everybody will 
satisfied. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


curious lapse from monogamy occurred 
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BUILDING BY stone, for instance in Westmorland 
and the Cotswolds, are distinctly 
DIRECT LABOUR different.—Haro_tp FAaLKNER, 24, 


Ik,—The houses at Mevagissy de- 

scribed in Country LIFE of 
October 19 and 26 are an example of 
the fact that good local materials and 
craftsmanship can make any design 
interesting and even attractive. 

A word of warning, however, 
should be given to those, and I am 
afraid there are many of them par- 
ticularly among ex-members of the 
Forces, who will desire to follow this 
example and do their own building. 

Whether the result is economic- 
ally successful will depend in the first 
place on a question of circumstances, 
such as local materials and transport, 
the second knowledge of building, and 
the third luck in obtaining assistant 
labour. I think it will be accepted as 
a fact that unless the owner is capable 
of doing at least a third of the work 
the prospect 1s hopeless. 

At Mevagissy certain local facts 
are very favourable. There is excellent 
stone for the quarrying (surface) ; 
there is broken stone for making 
concrete blocks and other concrete. 
This alone might make the difference 
between success and failure. There is 
very fine slate not only for roofs but 
also eaves, thus saving the cost of all 
rain-water goods and greatly improv- 
ing the mass outline, and for floors: 
the present board floors is 
seven or eight times pre-war. The cost 
of 11-inch wall, hollow, per foot super, 
2/4-in. blocks is Is.; inner brick, outer 
block, 2s.;  2/ bricks, 3s. This is 
approximate and prices vary from day 
to day, seldom in a downward direc- 
tion at present. 

As to building by “direct labour,” 
40 years ago (I had then ten years’ 
building experience) I tried, under 
what I thought were propitious cir- 
cumstances. The result cost me more 
than estimates I had obtained. 


cost of 


I have since then done only two 
jobs out of many hundreds by con- 
tract that way for clients. One just 
after 1918 resulted in a 10 per cent. 
saving, but then prices were tempor- 
arily abnormally high; the other 
under what appeared to be more 
hopeful circumstances was a complete 
financial failure. 

Since then I have, for myself, 
built five houses and remodelled two, 
working myself with never more than 
three assistants other than = sub- 
contractors for plumbing, heat and 
electricity. I have indulged in extrava- 
gances (the method lends itself to this) 
and yet I have built at considerably 
less than contract prices. 

One more warning. Unless you 
are completely familiar with hollow- 
wall technique, that is to say have 
complete knowledge of where and hew 
to place damp-courses round windows 
and and in chimneys, don’t 
attempt either blocks or brick, and if 
you have the good fortune to have 
stone, apprentice yourself to a local 
stonemason who is used to this par- 
ticular stone, for the methods of using 
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Vests Street, Farnham, Surrey. 


GAY, COLOUR WASHES 


Sir,—Readers of Mr. Christopher 
Hussey’s articles on the houses at 
Chapel Point, Mevagissey, Cornwall, 
will have been interested in the 
announcement that Mrs. Guy Camp- 
bell has presented to the National 
Trust a strip of land at the tip of 
Bodrugan’s Leap, half way between 
Mevagissey and the Dodman, immedi- 
ately south of Chapel Point. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the name dates from 
the time of Henry VII. Sir Henry 
Trenowth of Bodrugan, a partisan of 
Richard III, being closely pursued by 
Sir Richard Edgcumbe, leaped into 


on a lake in Shropshire. 

A pair of mute swans had lived 
there for several years and hatched 
and brought up broods of cygnets. 
I obtained a pair of Black Australian 
swans and turned them out, and as 
there was plenty of room they did not 
interfere with each other. After two 
or three years the hen, or “‘ pen”’ swan, 
as Miss Pitt says it used to be called, 
died and for some time I could not get 
another. In the meantime the black 
cob had made friends with the white 
pair, and when the new black pen 
swan appeared he would have nothing 
to do with her and eventually she died, 
apparently on account of his neglect. 

The three swans, two cobs (one 
black and one white) and the white 
pen swam about together and there 
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IN THE AGORA AT ATHENS 


See letter : 


the sea at that spot and escaped to 
France in a waiting boat. 

Mr. Hussey remarked in_ his 
article how a pot of whitewash would 
do much to enliven the older buildings 
of Cornwall. I have noticed that many 
cottages have recently received, for 
the first time since 1939, their usual 
annual, and in some cases bi-annual, 
coat of wash. Cottages by the side of 
Charlestown Harbour are gaily colour- 
washed—-blue walls, green windows 
and door; ochre; dusty pink. <A 
pleasing sight of St. Mawes can be 
obtained when crossing by. ferry 
from Falmouth. One cottage has 
cream-washed walls, blue shutters and 
buttercup door.—M. Hawkey, 14, 
East Street, Newquay, Cornwall. 

A STRANGE SWAN 

HISTORY 
From the Earl of Powis. 
S1r,—I have read Miss Pitt’s interest- 
ing article in your issue of October 26 
on the life and habits of mute swans. 


In it she mentions that swans pair 
for life and are most faithful and 
attached, which is, I think, a general 
experience, but some years ago a 


Walls on Wheels 


was a brood of cygnets which 
developed white plumage, but the 
following year the brood that was 
hatched eventually developed piebald 
plumage. One survived and remained 
on the water for several years. 


After the white pair died, the 
piebald bird remained solitary. We 
used to feed it regularly, but even- 
tually it became troublesome and 
destroyed the nest of a pair of grebes. 
I therefore offered it to the Natural 
History Museum, but owing to the 
absence of the curator, I received no 
reply for a long time. In the meantime 
my friend, Mr. Anthony Wingfield, 
told me that they would like to have 
the bird at Whipsnade, so its life was 
spared and I believe it lived there for 
some time. 

Miss Pitt tells me that she cannot 
find any record of such hybrids being 
produced before.—Powlts, Pow?s Castle, 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 


WALLS ON WHEELS 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph, taken 
recently by me in the Agora of Athens, 
forms an interesting comparison with 
that recently published in CounTRY 


‘Yorkshire, 


on a foundation of ld 
mill-stones and believed to be 40 or 
50 years old. 


It would seem that someone ! id 
a similar idea at a rather earlier di 
the wheels in this case being sections 
of a ruined column, probably Io 
I do not profess to be an expert arcl..c- 
ologist, but I imagine that the wall 
shown would have been built about 
200 B.c.—H. G. F. BuckTon (F/L‘%.), 
A.H.Q. Greece, C.M.F. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
HENRY III 
From Major-General Sir John Hanbury 
Williams. 


S1r,—I am much interested to read in 
your issue of November 2, Wst- 
minster’s Royal Effigies. Living as 
I have the good fortune to do, at 
Henry III Tower, Windsor Castle, I 
attempted some time ago to get some 
likeness of Henry III, and discovered 
that Horace Walpole in his anecdotes 
of painting, said that he had a 
beautiful coloured glass window which 
came from Bexhill-on-Sea, showing 
Henry III and his wife, Eleanor 
I thought that this was what the 
French call a trouvaille. The win- 
dow eventually was returned to 
Bexhill and I went off to see it at that 
place. The curator there said he was 
sorry to disappoint me, but that 
Horace Walpole was not always quite 
correct in his assumptions, and tat 
the window really represented (ur 
Lord and the Virgin Mary! I «m 
therefore reduced to a photograp!: of 
the effigy at Westminster Abbey 
There does not appear to be cny 
guaranteed picture of Henry II, 
beyond the effigy referred ti — 
. HANBURY WILLIAMS (Maj )r- 
General), Henry III Tower, Winc or 
Castle, Berkshire. 


A WHITE WILD GOOS) 


S1r,—A white wild goose has o: ce 
more made its appearance among 1¢ 
flocks wintering in this country. } iy 
I appeal, through your columns, to ul 
wildfowlers not to shoot this b 4, 
which can be of great value to scie ce 
if it is spared. 

Albinism, or at least a partial 1. °k 
of pigmentation, isnot commonam: 1g 
wild geese, although it occurs w ‘h 
a certain regularity in some spec °. 
The great majority of pink-footed gc sc 
which exist in the world—a species of 
probably not much more than 30,' )0 
individuals—winter in England <¢ 1d 
Scotland, and among these flock: a 
very pale sandy-coloured, alm st 
white bird has often been observ 1, 
while in some seasons there have be ‘1 
two such birds and, in 1938, there w -e 
at least three. Generally these bi |s 
are sufficiently different to be © > 
tinguished from one another, be ig 
either more or less white. The f:-t 
that they are often found together 1 
the same flock seems to indicate tht 
they may be related, all, possib! 
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being the descendants of one par- 
ticular bird. This was almost certainly 
the case when three white bernacle 
geese appeared in one flock a few years 
ag’ 

In 1934 my friend, David Haig 
Thomas found a white pink-foot (with 
which we had been familiar for several 
seasons on the Wash) sitting on a nest 
») the lava cliffs in Iceland. This bird 
was unfortunately subsequently shot, 
a fate which has been shared by most 

the albino geese recorded. 
The white pink-foot which has 
eared again this year was first seen 
September 30 on the Solway Firth 
gaggle of 29 birds, and it remained 
re at least until October 8. 
\ -urate reports on the movements of 

bird would be of the greatest 
sible interest in determining the 
ure of local migrations of pink- 
ed geese. Such reports should be 


x t to the Secretary, Wildfowl 
I: uiry Committee, c/o Zoological 
Ss. iety of London, Regent’s Park, 


L .don, N.W.8. 
Since wildfowl shooting so often 
s place in darkness or twilight, it 
yssible that this interesting bird 
be shot accidentally, in which case 
important that the occurrence 
s} auld be recorded, although it is 
shhasised that sufficient albino skins 
\| ady exist in various collections and 
sums for scientific purposes. 
In conclusion may I repeat my 
to all sportsmen to avoid shooting 
white goose, and to give as much 
licity as possible to this appeal 


in ong their fellow  wildfowlers. 
ER Scott, 8, Edwardes Square, 
on, W.8. 
§t JZZARDS INCREASING 
s I was interested in the letter 


yu lished in CountrY LIFE for Octo- 
e 19 reporting the sight of a hen 
uu ard near Berwick St. John, Wilt- 
shi’, on September 7. I saw a buzzard 
n the artillery ranges at Redhorn 
Hill about six miles from Devizes, 
Wiltshire, on October 9. It was being 
nol/bed by a pair of carrion crows and 
passed over my head at a height of 
‘ss than 30 feet. Another was seen 

tnight later rising from the Hill 
Covert here, again followed by two 
W. H. E. THomas, Roundwav 
-avk, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

{Reports of buzzards in Wiltshire 
lave been comparatively frequent of 
late and it certainly seems as if the 
species is spreading.—Ep. | 


PARSON’S TOR 


crows 


sik,—I enclose a_ photograph of 
Lathkil Dale in Derbyshire, seen 
from near Parson’s Tor. This tor, 





THE PHARISEE 


See letter : Beverley’s Portraiture in Stone 
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HAILSTONES AND A MATCHBOX 


See letter : Giant Hailstones 





THE SCENE 


seen on the right in the photograph, 
was once called Fox Tor, but tragic 
happenings in 1776 gave it its present 
name. 

The Rev. Robert Lomas, Rector 
of Monyash, having stayed late at 
Bakewell, was returning home on 
horse-back when he lost his way in 
the darkness, and fell to his death 
from this tor. A Derby- 
shire ballad entitled The 
Parson's Tor has set this 
on record with forty 
verses. After describing 
a premonition of death 
by the parson, the ballad 
goes on to the _ tragic 
event: 


Still onward and leeward, 
at last he came, 

To the edge of Harlow 
Dale; 

From his cave Latkil 
a warning roared, 
But louder then howled 

the gale. 

On the brink of Fox Torr 
the doomed man 
stood, 

And tugged the bridle in 
vain; 

But his horse would not 
move; then quick 
started back, 

And snap went 
bridle rein ! 


each 


Then headlong fell he 
o’er the lofty cliff : 

He shrieked and sank in 
the gloom; 

Down, down to the bot- 
tom he swiftly sped, 

And death was his dread- 
ful doom. 


—F. RopceErs, Derby. 


OF THE 


See ietter: 


Pa 


PARSON’S TRAGEDY 


rson’s Tor 


BEVERLEY’S 
PORTRAITURE IN STONE 
Sir,—In my recent article on Beverley 
(Country LIFE, October 12) space 
forbad any reference to the modern 
work in the Minster, but I thought 
these photographs, showing two curi- 
ous label-stops on the wall-arcading 
in the nave, might be 
of interest. 

Much of the re- 
stored stonework of the 
last few years was done 
by the Baker brothers 
(then of Beverley, now 
of America), and these 
carvings exhibit some- 
thing of their skill. In 
one is a- crouching 
figure playing a piano- 
accordion; the face is a 
likeness of Dr. Cam- 
midge, a former organist 
at the Minster. 

The second carving 
is in direct contrast 
both as to style and 
subject. The self-righte- 
ous smile and the hands 
clasped so devoutly over 
a missal, or maybe a 
prayer book, give a hint 
as to whom the figure 
is intended to portray. 
Glance upwards from a 
slightly lower level and 
one’s suspicions are at 
once confirmed, for 
there, merging into the 
figure’s robe, is the head 
of a leering devil; its 
long ears and a little of 
the profile can be seen 
in the photograph. 


It is a_represen- 
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our old “friend” the 


WEsT-RIDING 


tation of 
Pharisee. 
Is not the piano-accordion in- 
tended to represent a portable organ, 
with the upright pipes shown by the 


curves lving flush with the upper 
surface of the instrument ?—Eb. 
GIANT HAILSTONES 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of 
samples of hailstones I encountered 
during a recent storm in the Harz 
Mountains.—J. G. C. WALDRON (Lt.- 
Col.), H.Q. 5 British Infantry Division, 
B.A.O.R. 


GOOD COMPANIONS 


Among the people whe 
dogs, there is no doubt at all 
these animals being able to 
think. The only question that arises 
is with regard to the nature of the 
process by which dogs conceive their 
thoughts: and, what is still more 
puzzling, how they ‘manage to com- 
municate them to others of their 
kind, as they undoubtedly do. It is 
difficult for us to realise an effective 
thought process without the medium 
of words; but that dogs possess such 
a thought process, as well as a means 
of communicating their thoughts by 
sound or sign, is certain 


SIR, 
know 
about 


really 


\s an example, I shall detail an 
incident I witnessed recently As I 
sat on a roadside wall, bordering a 
narrow wood on the far side of which 
could be seen an open field, a dog I 


knew—cross, I believe, between La 
brador and collie—came along; but 
instead of stopping to have a few 
words with me as it usually did, it 


vlance of recognition 


Just gave me a 


and trotted on, occasionally turning 
its head towards the wall at the 
roadside When about fiftv§ vards 
from where I sat, it turned towards 


the wall, and standing on its hind legs 
gazed earnestly over the top into the 
wood for at least two minutes. Twice 
I thought it was going to jump the 
wall, but each time it 
mind 


changed its 
Suddenly a dog over the top of 
the hill several hundred yards up the 
road began to bark. It was the voice 
of a dachshund I knew well; a 
surprisingly big, and deep, voice for 
such a small animal. The first dog 
recognised it too, and this seemed to 
end its hesitation about whatever it 
had been looking at, for it at once 
came down from the wall, and set oft 
at full speed up the hill, over the top 
of which it soon disappeared. All this 
rather puzzled me, and I walked along 
to the point at which the dog had 
stood gazing into the to see i 


also 


wood, 


THE ORGANIST 


See letter: Beverley’s Portraiture in Stone 
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SPLITTING A 


See letter: 


1 could find out why it had stopped 
there. I was not long in doing so, for 
in the field on the far side of the wood 
were two other dogs I knew. They 
were having a grand time chasing 
each other all over the field, and prac- 
tising all the amusing jinks and capers 
in which friendly dogs are fond of 
indulging. This then, was what the 
first dog had been gazing at so ear- 
nestly, and he had plainly been 
hesitating whether or not to jump the 
wall, and join the other two dogs in 
their game. “‘Why didn’t he do so?” 
1 asked myself, and just at that 
moment I got the answer, for down the 
hill came the dog, with the little 
dachshund trotting beside him. They 
jumped the wall near where I stood, 
and proceeded through the wood to 


the field at the far side, where the 
other two dogs were still playing 


together. An interesting point was, 
that the dachshund went first, which 
seemed to me to show that it knew 
the object of their journey. 

I left all four dogs happily romp- 
ing together, and I think the whok 
incident clearly showed that the larg« 
dog had purposely fetched its friend 
to join in the game, and that it had 
also in some way been able to com- 
municate to the dachshund that this 
was the object of their journey. 
J. C., Milngavie, Dumbartonshive. 


EPITAPH TO THE FARMER 
FOUNDER OF HARROW 


51R,—In my recent letter on the Lyon 
monument in Harrow church, I stated 
that the inscription upon it 
composed by Dr. Samuel Parr, an 
eminent Harrovian and a fine Latin 
scholar, who excelled as a writer of 
Latin epitaphs. [Enquiries concerning 
the inscription having reached me, 
Mr. Maurice Clarke very kindly copied 
out the actual wording on the spot. 
It reads thus: 

IOANNI . LION PRESTONIAE . IN 
PAROECIA HARROVIENSI MORTVO 
SEXT . NON . OCTOBR . ANNO . CHRISTI 
MDXCII . ET . IN . HAC . ECCLESIA 
SEPVLTO . FUNDI . DOMINO . CVLTORI 
QVE ASSIDVO FRVGI PROBO 
SAPIENTI . SINE . VIA . ET . ARTE . ET 
QVIA . BONIS . SVIS . OPTIME . \VTI 
NOVIT . VNICE . FORTVNATO . SCHOLAE 
IMPENSIS . EIVS . EXTRVCTAE . ET. AD 
PVEROS GRAECIS . AC LATINIS 
LITTERIS . ERVDIENDOS . INSTITVTAE 
GVBERNATORES MAGISTRI ATOVE 
ALVMNI . HOC . MONIMENTVM.. COLLATA 
PECVNIA . PONENDVM . CVRAVERVN1T 

ANNO . SACRO . MDCCCXV. 

In reply to my request, the Head- 
master of Harrow has been good 
enough to forward the following trans- 
lation made for him by Mr. E. V. C. 
Plumptre : 

“To Joun Lyon of Preston in the 


was 





SLATE 


A Grasmere Quarryman 
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parish of Harrow, who 
died on October 2, 1592 
and was buried in this 
church. A yeoman far- 
mer, hardworking, 
thrifty, honest, a man of 
simple and natural wis- 
dom, and, since he knew 
how to make best use of 
his possessions, singular- 
ly prosperous; the 
Governors, Masters and 
Pupils of the School built 
at his expense and erec- 
ted for the instruction of 
boys in Greek and Latin, 
subscribed for and set up 
this memorial in the year 
of our Lord 1815.’’—H. 
CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, 
Campden Grove, Campden 
Hill,-Kensington, W.8. 


A GRASMERE 
QUARRYMAN 


Sirk,—-With reference to 
an interesting article re- 
cently published in 
CountTrY LIFE on the 
industries in the Lake 
District, I enclose a 
photograph of a slate 
quarryman at work. I 
discovered h!m splitting slates in a 
quarry not far from Grasmere. He 
told me that he had helped to weigh 
out the slates which were used in the 
construction of Sandringham Palace; 
and that as a youth he had been 
nearly killed during blasting opera- 
tions, a piece of slate having pierced 
his cheek and cut off the top of his 
tongue.—C. T. SpuRLING (Rev.), 
Otham Rectory, neay Maidstone, Kent. 


IPSWICH MARKET CROSS 


Sik,—In a_ recent issue you give 
two photographs of market crosses, 
one at Swaffham and one at Bungay. 





THE 


ANGEL ROOF OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, BURY 


16, 1945 


Your correspondent, J. D. U. W., 
Oxford, asks if there was not such 
a cross at Ipswich. 

I have a large print of the Ipswich 
Cross on the Cornhill, painted by 
Geo. Frost and engraved by T. Bluck. 
The cross is rather similar to the 
Swaffham one but much more ornate. 
The figure of Justice has one uplifted 
arm holding a pair of scales and the 
other holds a sword. The figure of 
Justice, when the cross was demol- 
ished, came into the hands of a well- 
known firm of scale- 
makers, and I well re- 
member her being 
mounted over the en- 
trance of the shop in 
Queen Street inthis town 
fully 60 years ago. She 
disappeared when those 
old houses were demol- 
ished, but our Town 
Council * evidently ob- 
tained possession at some 
time and she now stands 
in the garden behind tke 
wonderful Elizabethan 
mansion in our Christ 
Church Park, minus, alas! 
both her arms. The 
date cf the print is 1812. 
—WILFRED CHRISTO- 
PHERSON, B/uegates, Park 
Road, Ipswich, Suffclk. 


WOOLAVINGTON 
COCKPIT 


Srtr,— Your readers hav- 
ing seen the photograph 
of the inside of the old 
cockpit at Woolavington 
may care to this 
rather unusual and charming view of 
its exterior.—ETHELBERT HORNE 
(Right Rev. Abbot), Downside Abbey, 
near Bath. ; 


see 


IMPORTATION OF DOGS 
Sir,—I was most interested in the 
article in CouNTRY LIFE by Miss 


ST. 


EDMUNDS 
See letter: Angel Roof at Bury St. Edmunds 





Beamish on the importation of di 
from abroad. 

She quite rightly says that 
the mongrel population of Engla 
is far too great and that we sho: 
not let more in. They wander 
streets of every town and villa 
causing frequent motor accidents, a4 
incidentally much unnecessary suff »- 
ing to themselves. 

An animal of no monetary val 
unfortunately, generally gets lit \ 
the m ss 


care or consideration from 


ven BOCAS I ee aca 


THE OLD COCKPIT 


See letter : Woolavington Cockpit 


of people. The overcrowded homes {or 
lost dogs prove this ; numbers of 
puppies, the old and diseased, fill 


the cages week by week and are 
destroyed, or very occasionally 
claimed. 


A higher tax on bitches would 
quickly reduce the number kept alive 
at birth. This would not prevent the 
poor person from keeping a dog, at 
7s. 6d. yearly as now.—MArRIEGOLD 
REDVERS BULLER, The International 
Sportsmen’s Club, Upper Grosvenoi 
Street, London, W.1. 

(Our correspondent’s suggestion 
appears to be worth consideration, but, 
in the interests of the poorer dog- 
owner, an increase in the tax on 
bitches should be applicable only to 
those which were born after the dis- 
crimination against them became law. 
—Ep. 


ANGEL ROOF AT 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


Six,—In his interesting article A Cown- 
try Road to Cromer in a recent issue of 
Country LIFE, Mr. R. T. Lang re‘ers 
to the 15th-century angel roof at 
St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmur ds. 
As this is such a magnificent roof, si me 
authorities claiming it to be the fir est 
of its kind in the world, I enclos: a 
photograph of it, taken from the v °st 
end of the nave. 

According to Mr. Munro Caut ey 
the wall posts carry no fewer t an 
“42 figures of angels, saints, mart 1s, 
prophets and kings,” all of wh ch, 
with one exception, have been ide ti- 
fied. A list of them is given in he 
official handbook to St. Mary’s. Fo: -u- 
nately, the roof is illuminated by 
special lighting which visitors an 
operate by inserting a coin in an 
automatic meter near the west dir. 
—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


RYE-GRASS SEED ANI 
SPANIELS 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your reac.-rs 
can suggest a means of prevent 1g 
injury to the ears and feet of coc er 
spaniels from rye-grass seed. 

In spite of repeated examinat Jn 
while out and a further thoroi 2h 
search on returning home, I have b: -n 
unable to avoid three incidents, a! of 
which have required the skilled attua- 
tion of the veterinary surgeon.— 
Matcoim F. Stamp, Duvaleen, Rt '- 
side, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M: Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese TAcrks of Art 





One of a pair of very tine porcelain cisterns, in delicate Famille Rose 
enamels on a white ground. 
Yung-Cheng period 1723-1735 A.D. Height 39 ins., diameter 23 ins. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 








H.M. THE KING 





SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Hut 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.! 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) EST. 1772 Cables: Spink . London 




















JOHN BELL .£ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


a 
eee 





Antique Georgian Mahogany Circular Drum-top 

Table on attractive original pillar and tripod. 

The table is 30 ins. high, and 36 ins. diameter. 
£72 10s. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 
ALSO AT 





A very useful and unusual Georgian 


398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Mahogany Buffet with shelves and drawers, 


measuring 3 feet long and 3 feet high. 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW as 


Cable Address: ‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 














AGNEW 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
BY 
OLD MASTERS 





PHOSPHORUS, by ECLIPSE 
BEN MARSHALL 


Canvas 28 x 36 inches 


(Tne above picture will be included in the Exhibition) 


43, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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A beautiful and practical table lamp for 
the home o: the executive’s office. 
Gives light exactly where you want 
it; always ‘stays put’, yet its balanced 
action moves at a finger’s touch. 
One of the many good things the 
Cornercroft o:ganisation has in_hand. 


WANDA LUN 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 


y 8Y APPOINTMENT TO 
11M. KING GEORGE Vi. 
0 ; al BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LTD. 
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Day Grn 
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MAXIMUM PRICES 25/3 PER BOTTLE BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


HALF 
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SOME OF 


THIS 


YEAR’S BOOKS 


Outstanding Biographies 
Review by HOWARD SPRING 


F I could choose my own reading, 

biography and autobiography 

would form the greater part of 

it, and that, I suppose, is why, 
looking back oer the books that have 
pleased me during the year now end- 
ing, these two take up more space than 
any other. And, apart from this 
personal preference of mine, it has not 
been an outstanding year for books. 
Even if I had wished to make here 
a good show for, say, novels, I should 
have been hard put to it to do so. 
I shall presently mention a few that 
I have liked, but, generally speaking, 
English fiction is not doing anything 
of much note at the moment. Let it 
be understood, though, that my re- 
marks are conditioned by the extent 
of my own reading, and that is neces- 
sarily limited. I am here considering 
only the books that I have been able 
to review for this journal. 


TRIBUTE TO PUBLISHERS 

Before I say anything else, I 
should like to say this: that the time 
has come when we readers should pay 
a tribute to the work of British pub- 
lishers during the war. The war is 
over now. At any rate, the main. fire 
is put out, though here and there 
sparks are still flickering and flame is 
smouldering in pretty dry straw. But 
the tribulations of publishers are not 
over by any means, nor does it look 
as though they soon will be. Paper to 
print on, boards to bind with, and 
labour to do these things, have been, 
and are, desperately short; but the 
quality of the books produced has 
been, in the main, kept at a most 
praiseworthy level. There have been 
exceptions. Some publishers have 
thrown at our heads books beneath 
contempt, printed in eye-killing type, 
badly housed, altogether badly man- 
nered. The only reprisal is not to 
read them, and I have used it freely. 
But, writing both as author and 
reader, here’s a salute from the heart 
to the magnificent way in which most 
publishers throughout six difficult 
years have maintained the craft level 
of their books. 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Well, we shall look first at some 
autobiographies, and the two which 
come, because they deserve to come, 
most quickly to mind are Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right Hand 
(Macmillan, 15s.) and Miss Storm 
Jameson's The Journal of Mary Russell 
Hervey (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s book is the first part 
of what is to be a long work. It carries 
the story of his life only into his child- 
hood days. The childhood was set in 
easy places. The book moves mainly 
among the leisured rich—so different 
a class from the busy rich which is at 
the constant disadvantage of having 
to give so much time to making money 
that there is none left for spending 
it. Here we observe the lives of those 
who neither toil nor spin because an 
amplitude has already for them been 
gathered into barns. Possibly, the 
moment at which Sir Osbert Sitwell 
observed this way of life was the last 
in which it fully enjoyed its extensive 
privileges of grace and leisure. It is 
going, going, and, one suspects, will 
soon be gone; which is an ingredient 


fessions of an Uncommon Attorney 


in our gratitude for this excelle 
embalming. 

Miss Storm Jameson’s book 
another matter, both in content an j 
method. Its social background is 
a solid middle-class seafa:zing fam 
from the North-east coast of Englan 
Against that background, and 
tached always to it as the most rn 
away plant has a thread of attachmy 
to its distant root, we have the auth: 
own career : both her private domes 
career and her public career as a 
writer and as, for years, the Presid 
of the English P.E.N. The method i 
subtle and elusive. There is little 
either of direct statement or of c 
tinuity of narrative. To enjoy 
book thoroughly you must have 
least a little of the author’s own quick- 
witted apprehension of the relation 
ship of event and idea. 

Mr. Reginald L. Hine, whose Con- 
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published by Dent (15s.), is anoth 
writer who uses event merely as a 
trigger to shoot him forth on the track 
of ideas. His ideas are perhaps a little 
more commonplace than Miss Jame- 
son’s, but he has a lively mind and 
an enormous store of observation and 
anecdote. 


ADVENTURES WITH TREES 


Mr. Richard St. Barbe Baker is 
well known as the founder of The Men 
of the Trees and as a gallant worker 
in all that has to do with the conserva- 
tion of woods and forests. This pre- 
occupation has taken him to many 
parts of the world and his wanderings 
have been packed with physical and 
mental adventures. I Planted Trees 
(The Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.) tells 
us all about it. 

As Mr. Baker has planted trees 
in many parts of the world, so has 
Sir Herbert Baker planted buildings 
and memorials. Fellow-pupil of Lut- 
yens in youth, fellow-worker with him 
on the great buildings at Delhi in age, 
Sir Herbert had an exciting in‘er- 
mediate period when he was Cecil 
Rhodes’s architect in South Africa. 
Architecture and Personality (Courtry 
Life, £2 2s.), the book in which he 
tells of these and many other of his 
works, is superbly illustrated. 

A different type of life and liv ng 
is portrayed in Mr. Richard Per y’s 
I Went A’ Shepherding (Lindsay Dr: m- 
mond, 12s. 6d.). Here we are in ‘he 
Highland crofter’s cabin, and out on 
the moor with the sheep, and b ‘ck 
in time with the historic tragedy of 
the depopulation of the Highla: ds. 
It is a thorough investigation of all 
the matters that lie round tl! se 
points. 


SCULPTOR’S STORY 


Clare Sheridan, the sculp 7, 
reveals an interesting, eccentric «1d 
likeable personality in My Crou ‘ed 
Sanctuary (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) —a 
crowded but roomy sanctuary whei -in 
she finds space for Christianity «1d 
Buddhism, spiritualism, anarchy < id 
black magic. 

So much for the autobiograph.:s. 
The biographies have been plenti il. 
I have liked best two of the most 
recent : Dame Una Pope-Hennesse\’’s 
Charles Dickens (Chatto and Windus, 
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21s.) and Miss Dormer Creston’s In 
Search of Two Characters (Macmillan, 
18s.). I have reviewed both here so 
recently that I need say no more about 
them, except that, if I were looking 
for a Christmas present, one of these, 
rather than a “gift’’ book, would be 
my choice. 

A pleasing book which came early 
in the year was Elizabeth Ham, by 
Herself (Faber, 10s. 6d.). Elizabeth 
lived in the time when Napoleon was 
making many South-coast English- 
men uneasy. She belonged to middle- 
class Weymouth people, and thus was 
al to observe all the drilling and 
marching, all the activity of the fleet, 
to say nothing of the holiday-making 
of the King and his court. She went 
Jai -r to live in Ireland, where she got 
to know the Army as intimately as 
sh had known the Navy at Wey- 
mith, and passes out of her own 
re rd rather greyly as a children’s 
o.erness. The manuscript is excel- 
ler ly edited by Mr. Eric Gillett. 


SOUTHEY AS A MAN 
Mr. Jack Simmons has made a 
go | job of Southey (Collins, 12s. 6d.), 
blishing his character as a man 
doing his best for him as a writer; 
an Sir Reginald Coupland in Wilber- 
for.’ (Collins, 12s. 6d.) has written a 
mo t readable account of the evangeli- 
cal statesman with especial reference 
to vis friendship with Pitt. Though 
Mr. Michael Sadleir’s Trollope (Con- 
sta 'e, 10s.) is not a new book but a 
nev. and reconstructed edition of an 
old one, I call attention to it as one 
of 11e best recent attempts to make 
the ‘ife and work of an author show 
up ia the true relationship which each 
holds to the other. 
Finally there is The Queen Thanks 
y Howard, by Mary Howard McClin- 
tock (Murray, 18s.). Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, when a young soldier 
who had won the V.C., was appointed 
“sovernor’’ to Prince Arthur, who 
later became the Duke of Connaught. 
It was not intended that the appoint- 
ment should be a long one. In fact, 
Sir Howard, in one capacity and 
another, remained the Duke’s friend 
and counsellor for 31 years. The great 
interest of the book is in the light it 
throws on the mind of Queen Victoria. 


EIGHT NOVELS 

[ have made a note of only eight 
novels, and not one of them is about 
the war. I still await a war-novel of 
real quality. Miss E. M. Almedingen’s 
Dasha (John Lane, 8s. 6d.) is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s earlier novel 
Frossia. It is set in Russia at the 
time when so many lives disrupted 
by the revolution were striving to 
adjust themselves to the new mental 
and physical conditions. It is a book 
full of beauty, both of thought and 
expression. 

Miss Maritta Wolff’s The Sighing 
of the Heart (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
isin every sense of the word a disturb- 
ing book. Its scene is a United States 
motor-car manufacturing town and 
its characters are mainly the men who 
work in the factories and their women- 
folk. The sense of shoddiness, of the 
absence of civilised values and tra- 
dition, is overpowering. 

\ short and beautiful novel called 
Interim (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) by R. C. 
Hutchinson shows a man clinging to 
those values, to that tradition, while 
beset with all sorts of material care 
and the friction of disintegrated lives. 
\ book of great distinction. 

| include here Mr. Aldous Hux- 
ley’: Time Must Have a Stop (Chatto 
and Windus, 9s. 6d.) because Mr. 
Huxley is so widely held to be an 
important novelist. That is a view I 
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do not share. I think him an impo- 
tent novelist, inhibited by his aversion 
from half of human living. This novel 
illustrates his qualities and defects. 

Mr. F. L. Green’s Odd Man Out 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) is as good a 
book as this author has given us. 
Grafted on to an Irish “gunman” 
story is a deep sense of life and its 
spiritual dilemmas. A Fugue in Time 
by Rumer Godden (Michael Joseph, 
8s. 6d.) is the tale of a London house 
and a London family skilfully traced 
by hint and allusion through several 
generations, a work full of- poetic 
feeling and writing. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d.) 
is based on the theme that “‘ the human 
spirit, redeemed, can survive all dis- 
asters,’’ and this is worked out within 
the frame of a Catholic landed family 
in dissolution before the contemporary 
movements of society. Whether you 
accept the author’s religious point of 
view or not, you will admire the 
passion and beauty of his work. 

Miss L. F. Loveday Prior, in 
The Horse of the Sun (John Murray, 
9s. 6d.), has drawn a fine picture of 
contemporary life in India, revolving 
round the figure of a Prince whose 
splendid qualities founder in a sea of 
egotism. This is the best book Miss 
Prior has written for a long time. 


FLOWERS OF ENGLAND 
There is space to do little more 
than list the handful of miscellaneous 
books that have interested me. They 
are: A Prospect of Flowers, by Andrew 
Young (Cape, 10s. 6d.), a fine disserta- 
tion on the flowers of the English 
countryside; Gyrassroot Jungles, by 
Edwin Way Teale (Hale, 25s.), bring- 
ing pen and camera to the exploration 
of the insect world; Witchcraft in 
England, by Christina Hole (Batsford, 
2ls.), a good general survey of a 
fascinating subject, with splendid 
illustrations by Mervyn Peake; The 
Elements Rage (Country Life, 10s. 6d.), 
wherein Mr. Frank W. Lane exhibits 
the more spectacular tantrums of 
Nature; Lark Rise to Candleford 
(Oxford. University Press, 15s.), 
gathering into one volume Miss Flora 
Thompson's three admirable books 
about English village life; Poltergeist 
over England (Country Life, 18s.), Mr. 
Harry Price’s exhaustive study of 
exhausting supranatural mischief- 
makers; Imperial Commonwealth 
(Collins, 21s.), wherein Lord Elton 
surveys the course of the Empire’s 
rise and studies the nature of its 
operation; Lovely is the Lee (Dent, 
12s. 6d.), the most recent of the books 
wherein, with pen and pencil, Mr. 
Robert Gibbings celebrates the beauty 
of the British countryside. 
—— 
HETHER Peter Noble, now 
acting in poets’ plays at The 
Mercury Theatre, is more actor than 
poet or vice versa remains for time to 
prove; he is still in his twenties. 
Here, to go on with, is a little book of 
his poems, The City in the Sun (Pendu- 
lum Publications, Is.), which reveals 
the spirit of generous youth and a 
clear grasp of our own times. The 
author does not study to belong to 
any school of poetry; he feels, and 
out of that feeling his writing comes. 
At its best it comes warmly through 
to the reader. His Three Poems for 
Greece are an example of this, especi- 
ally the middle one with its fierce 
loathing of time-serving and hypocrisy. 
There is a gift for vividness here, as 
in Cader Idris: 
The lake below was as a handbag 
mirror 
Set in a curtain-fold of green. 
There is also sensitiveness, subtlety of 
introspection in such poems as Lost 
Love and Dead Joy. V. EP. 
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SERVICE AGAIN 
AVAILABLE!... 


Gallantly your faithful 
Hoover has beaten, swept 
and cleaned for you through 
all these war years. Now, give 
it its just reward .... 
SERVICE! Fill in the 
coupon now and post to us ; 
our representative will call. 
(Write clearly, in block 
letters, please.) 

Meanwhile, as new Hoover § 
Cleaners become available, they § 
will be allocated to dealers | 
immediately and sold at PRE- § 
WAR prices (plus Purchase | 
Tax). 
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HOOVER 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


HOOVER LTD. (A197) 
PERIVALE, GREENFORD 
MIDDLESEX 

















Who would guess 


...she’s been on 
her feet all day ? 


Subtract some candles from 
your cake — to match the 
younger way you’ll feel when 
foot fatigue is off your 
schedule. Selberite ARCH 
PRESERVER shoes by day 
make this new woman of 
you by night! ARCH 
PRESERVERS’ famous 
features do the trick. 
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ONE GOOD TURN... 
a ANOTHER 
AND --&<.. ANOTHER 
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CATERPILLAR 


Jack Olding & C9 L™ Ayt4ie/d Herts Hathield BB 


KENNEDY stranes 


PROV/DE 


THAT EXTRA GRIP 


KENNEDY STRAKES were speciaily de- 
signed to allow the farmer to get on with 
his job in spite o. weather conditions. 
Soft or hard ground comes alike to the 
KENNEDY. That EXTRA grip enables the 
tarmer to keep to his time schedule. 








PRICES: 

Incluling tensioner & delivery nearest station 
7.00 x 24...£14.0.0 8.00 K 24...£214.5.6 
9.0) x 24...£214.16.6 9.00 x 36...£19.0.0 

10.00 x 28...215.0.0 11.25 x 24...£15.17.6 

11.25 x 28...£18.12.6 


"Phone : Longparish 224 








For over 100 years the name ‘‘ ENGLISH 
BROS., WISBECH "' has been famous for 
CREOSOTED - SUNDER - PRESSURE Farm 
Buildings. Fencing, Gates, Cribs, etc. Every 
Landowner and Farmer knows the name. It 
has stood for QUALITY & DURABILITY. 





Existing production is restricted to'GATES 
and CRIBS, but, i diately diti 

allow, new and still better Farming and 
Horticultural requirements will be mace at 
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FARMING NOTES 





EMPLOYMENT FOR 
PRISONERS-OF-WAR 


OME wise words come from 

the chairman of one of the 

War Agricultural Committees : 

talking at an N.F.U. meeting 

he urged farmers to find work 

for all the prisoners-of-war through 
the Winter. Otherwise he said those 
who have been allocated to agriculture 
and who have given such excellent 
help with corn harvest and the lifting 
of potatoes and sugar-beet might be 
put on to other work and lost. We 
know that the Italian prisoners will 
soon be going home; some of those 
billeted on farms have worked in well 


with the team, and the farmers who | 


have employed them will be quite sorry 
to say good-bye. But the Italians sent 
out on gang work from the camps and 
hostels have not for the most part been 
hard workers. One or two idle fellows 
among them set the pace for the rest. 
It is doubtful whether the Italians 
as a whole have earned their keep 
since V.E. Day. Naturally enough 
they wanted to get home as soon as 
they could. That has been their sole 
interest in life. We are likely to have 
the Germans with us for a year or two. 
Their labour here, and in such coun- 
tries as Belgium and Holland, which 
have suffered the ravages of Nazi 
Germany, is a form of reparation 
which is acceptable while native man- 
power is so short. The Belgians are 
using the Germans as coal miners. 
Here we are using them mainly on the 
land and on cleaning up the residues 
of war-time camps and dumps. 


Jobs for the Prisoners 


HERE are several jobs on the 
land which the Germans can 
usefully do this Winter. In some dis- 
tricts there is ditch-cleaning to be 
done. Ditches that were excavated in 
the early years of the war now need 
attention again and there is some pipe 
draining still to be done. New work 
qualifies for the 50 per cent. Govern- 
ment grant, but the maintenance of 
ditches gets no assistance. It is none 
the less necessary for that. Then there 
aie still many farm water-supply 
schemes to be done. One of the essen- 
tials in a fully productive ley farming 
system is a constant supply of water 
piped to troughs. There are among 
the German prisoners some men who 
are handy at these jobs and I suggest 
that they should be formed into 
specialist teams to go round from farm 
to farm on this water-supply work 
Let me repeat the suggestion that 
prisoners-of-war should be employed 
this Winter in clearing lops and tops 
in the woodlands which have been left 
derelict by the Ministry of Supply 
when they took away the timber. 
This clearing is an essential prelimin- 
ary for replanting and _ incidentally 
householders would get some useful 
firewood into the bargain. These are 
some of the jobs that German prison- 
ers-of-war could tackle on farms this 
Winter. We shall certainly want them 
again next season from the Spring to 
the Autumn working on our arable 
crops and it is not too much to ask us 
to find employment for them through 
the Winter. 


Infertility in Cattle 


ROFESSOR T. DALLING gave 
the Farmers’ Club a useful paper 

on Infertility in Cattle: about a 
quarter of the total wastage in dairy 
herds is due to infertility in one or 
other form. The scientists are gaining 
new knowledge and there is no ques- 
tion about the eagerness of dairy 
farmers to follow their advice. Un- 
fortunately, there are still many 
unsolved problems, as_ Professor 
Dalling admitted. He is the head of 


the Ministry of Agriculture’s Res: irch 
Station at Weybridge, where ich 
useful work is being done on : any 
animal problems, apart from : fer- 
tility. Weybridge is responsib! for 
the standardisation of tuber ulin 
testing and for research on foot. ind- 
mouth disease. I hear that the last 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth d) case 
was again due to infection a ong 
pigs. Although the meat rati 1 is 
small enough it seems that some  ifec- 
tion still creeps in from South An rica 
and finds its way into the swil! that 
goes to the pigs. 


Professor Ashby 


CORRESPONDENT has asked 
me whether Professor Ashby, 


newly appointed as Director o! the 
Agricultural Economics Institute at 
Oxford, is an advocate of large-scale 
farming. I have never heard him take 
an extreme view. Professor Ashby 
has devoted himself mainly to study- 
ing and writing about the efficiency 
of different agricultural systems and 
he has made himself master of a wide 
field. As a member of the Central 
Agricultural Wages Board he has been 
closely concerned with securing better 
financial returns for the farm-worker. 
His view is that if this country means 
to maintain its agricultural population 
we must continually increase the 
standard of output per worker, using 
labour where it will be most produc- 
tive and being ready to divert from 
farming use land which cannot be 
cultivated economically in ordinary 
times. With his close knowledge of 
Welsh agriculture Professor Ashby 
understands the problems of the small 
family farm. It will be interesting to 
see how the work of the Oxford Insti- 
tute reflects the mind of the new 
Director. Mr. Orwin made a special 
study of large-scale farming. His 
writings give the impression that he 
agrees with the late Sir Daniel Hall 
who used to urge that the best hope 
of British agriculture lay in scrapping 
farm boundaries and making large- 
scale units that would be an econo- 
mist’s paradise. 


Release from the Forces 


HERE has been a good decal of 
dissatisfaction about the infinit- 
esimal number of farm-workers who 
have been allowed an early rvlease 
from the Forces under Class “B." 
The War Agricultural Committees have 
been allowed very little discretion in 
making their recommendations. In 
fact they have been told by the “fini- 
ster of Agriculture that they aust 
recommend almost none at all. Mr 
Tom Williams has now promis d to 
discuss this further with the Mi ister 
of Labour. There are a large nv nber 
of young men in the Forces who have 
expert farming knowledge, but who 
could not be considered key men vhen 
their call-up date came in the war 
Some of them in fact refused to con- 
sider deferment. Now their p oper 
place is back on the farm agair As 
with the building operatives, ess tial 
jobs are waiting for them. Altog ther 
80,000 farm-workers and __ far ners 
joined the Forces during the wat. 
Some of the seniors among them who 
were in the Territorials in 193{ are 
already coming out of uniform under 
the ordinary Class ‘‘A’’ scheme. Mr. 
Williams suggests that the rc ison 
why not all of these men are returning 
to agriculture may be the wages ‘hey 
had before the war, their long hours 
or the absence of decent houses. ! 
am glad to know from personal exert! 
ence that some are coming back and 
that they are very glad to be at thet! 
old jobs again. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


PORT L 
OFFE 


EITHER easy nor neces- 

sary is it to try to think 

of Port Lympne, Kent, 

without recalling its crea- 

tor, the late Sir Philip 

Sassoon, Bt., M.P. Just as it was said 
f him on his death in June, 1939, at 
1e age of 50, that a political career 
at seemed to hold out greater 
omise had been cut short, so it is 
asonable to assume that with all its 
rfection and_ elaboration, Port 
‘mpne would have witnessed further 





cevelopment if his life had been 
ared. In the years immediately 
{ lowing the 1914-18 war Port 


mpne came into prominence as a 
eting-place of British and French 
tesmen and soldiers, for important 
iferences. Of it Sir Samuel Hoare 


rw Lord Templewood) wrote : 
‘ort Lympne was in an earlier 
nner’ (than his Park Lane man- 


n) ‘‘more exotic, but none the less 
ing its espagnolisme in the superb 
w of Romney Marsh and the colour 
the terraces that led down to it.”’ 


INTERPRETIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 
yORT LYMPNE has been called 
“a work of interpretative archi- 
te ture.’’ The gardens are remarkable 
fo’ the great flight of 125 stone steps 
lec ding to the top of the cliff, and the 


o= en 4 


ae 


ri 1 and varied interior of the mansion 
ex .ibits an ideal combination of archi- 
te tural achievement, and all that 


mural painting and fine ironwork can 
do to make up a rare, indeed unique, 
modern mansion. It is modern, dating 
from about the year 1912, but in many 
ways it captures the classic tradition 
of the site, as a Roman station of the 
first importance. The architects were 
Sir Herbert Baker and Mr. Philip 
Tilden, but the essentials of the design 
must ever be attributed to Sir Philip 
Sassoon, whose many Offices, illustra- 
tive of his authority in matters of art, 
included chairmanship of the trustees 
of the National Gallery; he was also 
a trustee of the Tate Gallery, the 
Wallace Collection, and the British 
School at Rome. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are to sell Port Lympne with about 
200 acres of land. Possession can be 
had at once. Attesting the special 
importance and interest of Port 
Lympne, it is worth while to mention 
that CounTRY LIFE has made the 
following and other references to the 
property : Vol. Lu, 678, 714; Lxvi'‘ 
513; ~Lxxu, 285; Lxx1, 116; and 
LXXIX, 276. 


PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 


HE Ridley Committee on Rent 

Control, in its report issued 
rather more than six months ago, 
urged that the present chaos of over- 
lapping statutes should be replaced by 
a single Act of Parliament embodying 
the main points of legislation in regard 
to the control of rents. The compli- 
cated succession of Acts and Orders 
affecting tenancies in town and coun- 
try has been rendered still more 
troublesome by the great divergence 
of views expressed by the various 
courts before which questions of 
tenancy have been raised. Disputes 
have arisen in regard not only to whole 
houses but to such parts of houses as 
have been sublet, and not merely to 
the premises but to the furnishing 
thereof. No greater misnomer can be 
Imegined than to call the ordinary 
tenant of a small house “the land- 
lor...” The true landlord is the owner 
of the property, and one of the points 
to which legislation might well be 
dircted is to find some new and 
acc irate name for the tenants. One 
of the odd and inequitable conse- 
qu: neces of the rent control law is that 
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in thousands of instances the pro- 
tected tenant of the house is able to 
sublet even a single room at a higher 
rent than what is paid to the owner 
of the house for the entirety. Low 
pre-war rents have remained prac- 
tically at their original level, and so 
many new regulations, as_ to rent- 
books and so forth, have been intro- 
duced that the labour and expense of 
collecting what little rent is due to the 
owner have been greatly increased. 
In a vast number of instances the 
unhappy owner of small rent-con- 
trolled premises has seen not merely 
the diminution of his income but 
its shrinkage to a minus sum. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE IN 
LONDON 
EMARKABLE | statistics — were 
cited by Major-General Guy P. 
Dawnay at the twenty-first ordinary 
meeting of the Berkeley Property and 
Investment Company, Limited. First 
he expressed satisfaction that of the 
company’s properties, which are 
mainly in London, and valued at 
£1,040,000, the book value of those 
which were totally destroyed by 
enemy action was only £10,837, and 
the estimated cost of reinstating pro- 
perties partly damaged was £55,000. 
The result of war damage had been a 
diminution of rents by something 
between four and five per cent. of the 
total rent roll. 

Inability to obtain labour and 
materials had compelled the company 
to keep repairs down to the irreducible 
minimum, and this applied also to 
those tenants who were liable for 
repairs. The contingent liabilities for 
eventual repairs would have to be met 
out of the reserves, which were ex- 
pected to be adequate for the purpose. 
A curious consequence of the law as 
it stood was that the company had to 
supply at prices ruling in 1939 many 
of the tenants with goods and services 
purchased at 1945 prices. Yet ‘the 
beneficiaries of this false philanthropy 
have in a great number of cases had 
their earnings increased because of the 
cost of living. A generation ago the 
services included in rents were in most 
cases nil and in the rest trivial.” 


SUCCESSFUL AUCTIONS 


HE old manorial residence, Barnt 
Green House, with 21 acres, 
near Birmingham, has been sold for 
£7,800, by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock and Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff. The latter firm has sold 
Princes Place, a first-rate modern 
house and 13 acres, four miles from 
Yeovil, for £8,500. They obtained 
about £12,000 for furniture belonging 
to Captain C. D. Leyland, at Camp 
Hill, Bedale, among the items being 


A Village Scene by Jan Steen, for 
£2,420. Silver plate fetched high 


prices at the auction, at Durrington 
House, Essex, of the late Sir Henry 
Goschen’s furniture. 

Bournemouth 
Fox and Sons 


sales by Messrs. 
include Waterside, 
Boscombe, a_ freehold overlooking 
Woodland Walk, for £4,000; and The 
Bays, fitted as two flats, in Florence 
Road, Boscombe, freehold, and let at 
£277 a year, for £3,800. Camdenhurst, 
a Milton-on-Sea freehold of 2 acres, 
realised £7,500. 

For 58 acres at Bushey the ven- 
dors accepted a final offer of £12,000. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. at a 
Chester auction sold nearly 175 acres 
of the Calveley Hall estate, Nantwich, 
for a total of £13,000. Arable acreages 
in Lincolnshire continue to be in keen 
demand, sales including, at Boston, 
34 acres for £6,800, and 183 acres, 
near Louth, for £8,200. Fitton Hall 
Farm, 93 acres, let at £275 a year, 
has been sold at Wisbech for £10,000. 
ARBITER. 
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We would have thought little of our reputation as 
engineers if the various Government Departme ents hadn't 
called upon us, six years ago, to do ‘our bit” in the war 
effort. Well, they did call, and for Six solid years we have 
been ‘at it’. ‘But the war is over *’ vou may say, ‘‘ and 
with all due. respect to Marshalls and their war effort, our 
job is Agriculture, and we want Tractors, Threshers, and 
Combines *’ 























We wish we could take you round the 32 acres of our 
Works, and show you why our agricultural nrachines 
aren’t being turned out as fast as you would like to have 
them. We wish you could see for yourselves that the 
switch-over from an all-out war effort to an all-out peace 
effort requires a great deal of organisation, of re-planning, 
and re-building. And after all said and done, we have 
learnt a thing or two during the war, and for your benefit 
and ours we want to make the most of it. It is a far cry 
from Gun-Mountings, Anti-Tank Guns, and Midget 
Submarines to Diesel Tractors, Threshers, and Combines ! 


So please have a little patience with us, and please 
remember that at a time when A-1 priority is being given 
to the Housing programme we have to cope with the 
labour shortage as well. In our works, of course, British 
agriculture is the A-1 priority, and we promise you that 
1946 will show the first results of our efforts in terms 
of substantially increased output and accelerated deliveries. 

Did you say the Field-Marshall Tractor was ‘ worth 
waiting for’? Thank you. 


Field- —— Diesel Grain-Marshall Threshers 


and Combine Harvesters 





Registered 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 












NEW SERIES 


ALFALFA is, of course, the name 
used throughout America, Canada 
and certain other countries for the 
leguminous plant known in Britain 
as lucerne. Its value as a feeding- 
stuff for cattle is, these days, 
recognised by all farmers. 


—= 


"ALFA-LAVAL MILKING MACHINES are installed 
by progressive farmers not only throughout America and 
Canada, but throughout the whole world. It is a name at 
once identified with all that is latest and most up-to-date in 
mechanical milking apparatus. Alfa-Laval Machines provide 
both fast and uniform milking—and both are needed for 
best results. That is why they are of the greatest value to the 
dairy farmer. The cow responds best and gives her maximum 
yield to uniform, regular milking. Change and variation 
in milking speed and action result in lowered production. 


The Alfa-Laval organisation prides itself not only 

in its high quality products, but also in_ its 

experienced team of specialised representatives, 
servicemen and plant erectors. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 





ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 








Phone: EALing 0116 (6 I.nes) 
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PHOTOGRAPH : 
@ Golden plastic studding outlines the neck and sleeves of Walpole’s 
midnight-blue evening blouse in marocain 


NOVEMBER 


STUDIO BUCKLEY 


@ (Below) Evening bags from Debenham and Freebody—black velvet 
with a gold and pearl-studded clasp, white satin envelope hand- 
painted with leaves and rosebuds 


ESIGNERS of accessories are pursuing delightedly the 
vast possibilities opened up by the plastics, and 
already this Winter’s collections look more exciting 
than last year’s in consequence. Charming buttons, 

buckles and clips form brilliant coloured splashes against the 
simple, tailored clothes; decorative effects, where the plastic is 
used for spraying and studding directly on the material, taking 
the place of embroidery, are mostly gold and silver. The plastic 
accessories resemble leather, opaque glass, wood, plaster, 
oxidised metals. Buttons are usually large, but the material is 
so light they do not weigh down even the flimsiest of chiffons. 
They are shaped like mussel shells, shields embossed with 
heraldic emblems, fans, cornucopias spilling tiny blossoms, 
foxes’ masks, clowns’ heads, cotton reels, coins, seals, oak leaves 

are extremely effective on the sleek tailored suits and coats. 
Clips that look like huge twists of gold or silver ornament the 
point of a V-shaped décolletage, or clasp a wide swathed waist- 
band. Flower heads in plastic, brilliantly coloured, make the 
fashionable large cluster ear-rings that are tied on with ribbon 
and are worn a lot at night with the hair swept right up on top 
into a topknot of curls, a coronet of braids or two smooth wings. 
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‘NEW FILLIP 


TO FASHION 


Plastic makes a charming decoration spraye 
on to the fabric itself or used as studs. Minute 
coloured flowers or stars are sprayed all ove 
velvet and crépe dinner dresses, scattered like fro: 
on to the deep shoulder yokes or turndown collars 
of filmy flower-tinted chiffon blouses with 
immense sleeves. Studding appears everywhere 
as tiny silver particles like stardust on the yokes 
epaulettes or hemlines of pastel dinner dresses, 01 
arranged into lines of flower heads, diamonds, ©: 
stars, to outline a sleeve, neckline or hem. Th« 
tailored sleeves of dinner dresses are starred with 
shamrocks or silver flowers; the narrow belt of 
a short-skirted dark crépe frock decorated by a 
band of gold daisy-heads set petal to petal. The 
Grosvenor Street designers are using plastic stud- 
ding in a big way and with great originality. Digby 
Morton encrusts the choker collar of a grey-blue 
dinner dress all over with glittering silver and pear! 
flowers and leaves. At Jacqmar’s, the white pear! 
studding is arranged as a trellis pattern all over 
the white crépe top of a plain, high-necked dinner 
dress. The sheath skirt is heavy black crépe, slit 
in front and the white continues as a streak facing 
the two vertical trouser pockets in front. 


HE first of the nylon fabrics are appearing in 

the shops—incredibly fine and light, incredi- 

bly tough, they look like superfine taffeta without 

its rustle or sheen. They feel cool and soft to handle 

and are absolutely matt-surfaced and opaque. | 

have seen them in mole, grey, flesh pink. They 

would make attractive blouses or dresses with 
ruched sleeves in the taffeta tradition. 

The Winter woollen dress, a version of the 
tailored shirt-dress made world-famous by Molvy- 
neux and Chanel, appears in all the collections. 
The slim silhouette with a slightly fluid line to the 
hem and a soft look to the shoulders is the pre- 
vailing one and has replaced the straight up ai 
down frock. Occasionally, the dress has a good 
deal more yardage in the skirt, is flared in front, 
or gathered each side of a centre fastening, wii! 
the back left plain. There is a splendid exam, 
of the plain frock incorporating lots of interesti 
detail in the Jay collection designed by Mr. Hen 
Luker, in tobacco-brown wool. Three one-in 
tie 
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panels run down the centre of the back from 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Coloured Bricks. 

X. 296, A box of 12 coloured 

wooden bricks, / 
Post 7d. /s 


Children’s Swing. 
X. 297, Well finished swing of stout 
hard wood for garden or nursery, 


Seat size 104 x 13}. / 
Post and Packing, 1/6 1 = / A 


The Big Double. 

X.294. This box contains two 
well-known games, namely, © 
quoits and discs, Post 7d, 3/8 


Teaser Top. 





X. 293. An amusing and exciting 
game for young and old, e /5 
Po-t 6d. 2 














Send 6d, for series of GORRINGES GAZETTE 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.I 


Frederick Gorrin’e Lti. VICtoriz 6666 (24 lines) 





Obtainable from 


all leading 


Stores 


me OWIN.NOTT & CO. LTD., 7 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.| 
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Model Jumper 'Suit "in 
VELVET. Colours : 


| Sapphire and Petrol. 
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SNELGROVE 


LONDON 
iN ‘The Famous Name 


“4 for wality 
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of the Services as their first dance frock. He gives it an immense 
spreading skirt, a low wedge-shaped décolletage in front. At the 
back it is high to the neckline and the elbow puffed sleeves are 
caught down the middle in a ruche and pulled up into peaks on 
the shoulders. It is shown in the collection in a wonderful pre-war 
pure-silk brocade, white with gleaming metal green-blue leaves and 
blossoms strewn all over. It has been copied in white taffeta brocaded 
with silver flowers, in stiff midnight-blue velvet, in black velvet, 
and is a real picture frock in the glamorous tradition of pre-war 
days. A dinner dress, straight and plain as a chemise, is in another 
fabulous material, a black cloqgue that has the raised part patterned 
like a brick wall. This has a slender skirt slit at both sides, an 
immense bow of duchesse satin on the waistline in front, a low 
square décolletage, short plain sleeves. It is the perfect background 
for jewellery, and masses of massive antique jewellery are being 
worn by day and night this Winter. 
The most popular colour of 
all for these dinner dresses is a soft 
grey-blue, and each big house in 





(Left) Cameo bracelet and pearl, 
diamond and ruby pendant from a 
collection of antique jewellery at 


shoulder to the hem converging 
on the waistline; the dress buttons 
down the front on another of these 
narrow panels and there is a 
rounded shoulder voke and three- 
quarter sleeves. Miss Fay Comp- 
ton is wearing it in No Medals 
in a Burne-Jones blue. A coral- 
coloured coat has a rounded yoke, 
both front and back, and the 
revers and yoke cut in one. The 
yokes give a soft round look to 
the shoulders that is very becom- 
ing and inverted pleats are inlet 
flat into the back. This is a coat 
for in-between seasons, and is 
now being made up in all tones 
of smooth woollen cloths ready for 
the early Spring. 


Mr. Luker has designed an 
elaborate dress in the grand 
manner for the girls coming out 


Wildman’s of Edinburgh 


London shows an_ ankle-length 
frock in this colour in matt crépe 
or fine wool. Most of them 
have a deep pointed waistband, 
a gathered bodice and a full skirt 
that is a mass of limp folds. 
Some have padded _ epaulette 
sleeves, others ruched elbow 
sleeves. Some are studded on the 
waistband, others studded on the 
epaulettes. Bianca Mosca of 
Jacqmar makes hers with a slender 
Recamier silhouette, the waistline 
set higher, a low wedge décolletage, 
a bodice that has a panel of tiny 
folds in front. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Antique jewellery from a collection 

at Debenham and Freebody. Gold 

bracelet with turquoise ename lheart; 

hinged gold filigree bracelet ringed 

with turquoise. Top: Garnet diamond 

brooch. Bottom: Gold and garnet 
snake brooch 





Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


fnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -GLASUOW | 








Leave it toADA. 
me GD 


Electric Washer 
will quickly dis- 
pose of the wash- 
ing. Easy on 
fabrics. Takes 
heavy blankets 
and dainty gar- 
ments. Ample 
capacity. In 
totally enclosed 
cabinet with 
cream enamelled 
j=. (finish. 
NOW IN PRODUCTION 
Write for’ ‘details 
and nearest dealer : 
AJAX DOMESTIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD. 
HALIFAX YORKS 
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CROSSWORD No. 825 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 

(in a_ closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No, 825, Country LiFe, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, November 22, 1945. 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 























SOLUTION TO No. 824. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of November 9, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—5, Autumn; 8, Sad stories; 9, Kitten; 10 and 21, A sleep- 
less night; 13, Amass; 16, Pioneer; 17, Motto; 18, Croup; 19, Rue; 20, 
Lea; 22, Dingo; 23, Abridge; 25, Ideal; 28, Stands easy; 31, Alight; 
32, Old country; 33, Egg-cup. DOWN.—1, Pause; 2, Ashes; 3, Hoop; 
4, Wise; 5, Asks; 6, Up to a point; 7, None so poor; 11, Loose; 12, See; 
13, Arcade; 14, Emancipate; 15, Staggering; 16, Portal; 20, Laden; 
24, Rat; 26, Penny; 27, Users; 28, Stop; 29, Aids; 30, Doom. 


a 
6. 


c 


ACROSS. 
He bade Eros unarm (4, 6) 
O. Henry told the story of the last one (4) 
Come, red man! (anagr.) (10) 


. City with a well-known inclination (4) 


2. A bell for Emily Bronte? (5) 
3. Out-Heroded Herod, in fact (9) 


Found in a creature that’s loth to work ! (5 


3. Angle for Horner (6) 


. Dressing largely in the redbreast style (6) 
. “I love to be the worst of the company,” he 


wrote (5) 


5. Jumto’s inexpensive ration (1, 5, 3) 


. Pseudonym for 


an acquaintance of Goldi- 
locks? (5) 


27. Destiny executes such a*feat (4) 
28. Purveyors of Light Programmes (5, 5) 


15. 


7. 
18. 
19. 
. Bad cut (anagr.) (6) 
23. 
24, 
26. 


99 


_ 
mone OD = 


. Overturned keel on the Welsh coast, perhaps 


(4) 


. Lethargic condition brought about by a deer 


at the head of the state (10) 
DOWN. 


. Jeered (6) 

. Roar, starting with a spirit (6) 

. Nannies (keep it dark !) (5) 

. Place to be tattooed? (8) 

. Half-born, and wholly in want (6) 
. Six get in (anagr.) (8) 

. Land of poppies (8) 


“For old, unhappy, —— things, 
And battles long ago.” 
—Wordsworth (6) 
Pennies from heaven? No, the cloud’s silve, 
(6) 
Epithet for a Beerbohm dragon (8) 
He’s not present (8) 
Ostentatious approach of bird to royalty (8) 


Kernels (6) 
Onus in concord (6) 
He got swallowed by a constrictor for tea ! (5 





The winner of Crossword No. 823 is 


Miss N. Bruster, 
Castlefield, 
Farnham, Surrey 
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